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Who doth ambition shun, 


And loves to live in the sun, 


Seeking the food he eats, 
And pleased with what he gets, 


Come hither, come hither. 





—SHAKESPEARE 
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The Trumpet Call of Now 


Cis OF THE AMAZING wonders of summer is the urgency with which it 
pushes on to fruition. While the white and pink beauty of the orchard still 
remains vividly with us, the seed and fruit have begun to form; the wide 
fields which were newly green but yesterday are already glowing golden in 
the sun; and the shrilling insects at noon tell us that summer wanes to- 
morrow. 

Only yesterday there were commencements and graduations. Children 
danced around the Maypole, and in pageant and ceremony young people 
celebrated the conclusion of one phase of life as they entered hopefully on 
another. Early summer was marked by a myriad of beginnings significant 
alike to little children, growing boys and girls, and their parents and teach- 
ers. But already those beginnings have been eclipsed by the conflicts which 
surge about us. We must answer the urge for growth and completion. We 
must find new undertakings, we must seek new and far goals. The urgency 
which characterizes the season is upon us too. Our beginnings are the 
stimulus; our past experiences light the way. 


For THOSE WHO HAVE FOLLOWED earnestly through the days just past the 
aims and ideals embodied in the development of a democratic society for 
the tomorrows of our children; for those who in these stirring times have 
been imbued with that idea of progress which spells purposeful living; for 
those to whom youth and human life are dearer than war’s victories, the 
eager will to push on, to accomplish, has an undeniable immediacy. It has, 
too, its own promise of fulfillment. ‘For man, unlike any other thing organic 
or inorganic in the universe, grows beyond his work, walks up the stairs of 
his concepts, emerges ahead of his accomplishments.” 

Parents and teachers particularly are challenged. Inspired by the need 
and opportunity of the moment they answer to the trumpet call of now. In 
their answer lies the promise of a rich and abundant life for children in a 


democracy. 


President, 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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Waar kind of an education offers the most assured promise for the 
protection and development of children and youth? What kind of ideals 
and purposes foster genuine, sincere, and creative minds? These are 
the cardinal questions with which the National Parent-Teacher has 
concerned itself for many months. 


This month’s issue focuses the attention of parents and teachers 
on some of the things that stand in the way of achieving our desired 
goals. ‘‘From Purposes to Results’’ graphically describes the gaps in 
our American schools which exist between our stated purposes and 
their attainment in practice. ‘‘Two Little Boys,’’ ‘‘Keeping Family 
Life Stimulating,’’ and ‘‘Is My Son Too Perfect?’’ take us into the 
home, revealing small as well as large factors which thwart personal 
growth and happiness dependent upon family experiences—love, confi- 
dence, trust, devotion. ‘‘What Price Democracy’’ and ‘‘The Farmer 
Has a Son’’ take us into the community to point out some of the condi- 
tions which hinder young people from doing the work of the world and 
earning a living with understanding and success. They also take us 
into the civic life of the nation and disclose some of the difficulties in- 
volved in developing in young people a social conscience and a sense 
of civic responsibility. 


F.. PARENTS AND TEACHERS to recognize the hurdles that face them is im- 
portant. But more important is the question, Can they take these 
hurdles? The key to success lies today, as it always has, in the unifica- 
tion of their purposes. As long as parents and teachers stand together 
in their endeavor to make youth free to realize the best that is within 
them, apathy will give way to action, weakness to strength, purposes to 
results, 
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From Purposes to Results 


By WILLIAM G. CARR 


ESULTS are what we all want, and purposes 
Pe: not results. We want self-realization, but 

personalities are all too often twisted and in- 

complete. We want economic efficiency, but 
unemployment, waste, and foolish spending still fritter 
away our resources. We want human relationships, 
but the accelerating tempo of a machine age is proving 
too much for many homes and communities to with- 
stand unbroken. We want civic responsibility, but 
millions do not even vote, or, what is worse, vote in 
ignorance and malice. As in other phases of life our 
reach exceeds our grasp, a gap forms between what 
we want and what we can have, a disturbing contrast 
arises between our accepted aims and their attainment 
in practice. 

As far as schools are concerned, three factors con- 
dition their success in attaining their stated purposes: 
the quality of the human stock to be educated; the 
effects of educative agencies, other than the schools; 
and the efficiency of the schools themselves. We shall 
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glance very briefly at the first two factors, and look 
somewhat more intently at the third. 


The Human Stock 


‘im SCHOOL WORKS with human beings. It takes 
children as they come,—gifted, likable, spoiled, nim- 
ble, dull, unresponsive, clumsy. Education hitches its 
wagon to a star. It presupposes that every child has 
some degree of capacity for improvement and growth. 
That capacity, however large or small it may be, is 
the fulcrum for the lifting power of democracy. 


Other Educative Forces 


‘Lue AVERAGE American child probably attends school 
for something less than 9,000 hours, all told. During 
the other hours many forces play on the child. Some 
of these other forces help the work of the school, some 
hinder, some work in an exactly opposite direction. 
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The school teaches healthful 
living; the incomes available 
to many American families 
compel a low standard of liv- 
ing which is detrimental to 
health. The school praises 
literary excellence; outside 
the school, printed pulp de- 
bases our children’s speech 
and degrades their tastes. The 
school teaches respect for law 
and honest government; the 
practices of corrupt political 
machines teach the opposite. 
The school teaches temper- 
ance and moderation; unre- 
strained and untruthful ad- 
vertising (of liquor, for example) and the sequences 
from some modern motion pictures teach the opposite. 
The school teaches democracy ; some aspects of life out- 
side and even within the school may negate democracy. 

It is a strange paradox that a society should spend 
billions to support a school system dedicated to certain 
high purposes and then require it to divert a large part 
of the money in order to repair damages which that 
society itself encourages or tolerates. At best, the 
schools can make boys and girls only a little better 
than their elders. Citizens who want young people 
to assume social responsibility cannot look tolerantly 
on disregard of social responsibilities among adults. 

Encouraging, however, is the fact that many non- 
school agencies are constructive helpers in the work 
that the schools attempt to do. The objectives of 
education are cherished by such agencies no less than 
by the schools. Frequently parent education is the 
key to helping the child. Units of educational energy 
spent on parents may sometimes go further than the 
same number of units spent on the child. It is the job 
of the home to provide the child with the vitamins of 
human emotional development—with security, affec- 
tion, and the sense of accomplishment. In the event 
of the failure of the community and the home to pro- 
vide these necessities of life, the schools or some other 
social agency must try to compensate for their lack. 


Educational Progress 


Tu ATTAINMENT of better schools may require either 
greater knowledge as to the best means of educa- 
tional procedure, or the removal of tradition and in- 
ertia which prevent change in desirable direction, or, 
more commonly, both of these measures. A few areas 
in which these requirements exist will be briefly treated. 

Qualified teachers are essential. The lack of this 
asset, however, cannot be solved by caustic criticism 
of those who are now teaching in the public schools. 
After all, every state has laws governing the certifica- 
tion of teachers and the present incumbents have met 
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© THE preceding articles in this series based 
on the findings of the Educational Policies 
Commission have outlined THE PURPOSES OF 
EDUCATION IN AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. 
The function of this closing article in the 
series is to show the relation between some 
of the everyday problems of education and 
the series of purposes which have been out- 
lined. Due to the interest of our readers in 
educational purposes which are rooted in 
the life of the people the NATIONAL PARENT- 
Teacher, beginning with the August-Sep- 
tember issue, will carry another series of 
articles to be built around the objectives of 
civic responsibility in American democracy. 





the requirements of those 
laws. Often, indeed, volun. 
tarily and at no small per. 
sonal sacrifice, they have gone 
beyond the legally required 
minima. Furthermore, it must 
be remembered that neither 
the social nor the economic 
status of the teaching profes. 
sion in general is such as to 
make it highly attractive to 
many of the more capable 
young people now preparing 
for their life work. 

It is essential that instity. 
tions engaged in preparing 
teachers have a vision with 
regard to educational objectives of a depth and breadth 
at least equal to that of the public school systems into 
which these prospective teachers will enter. Such insti- 
tutions should exhibit an unflagging audacity in their 
leadership. They should be the cutting edge for the ad- 
vance of the public schools. There are many existing 
institutions which meet this requirement admirably. 
There are some which fail to meet it almost entirely, 

The administration of education must be improved. 
With many educational administrators the proper 
direction of the public schools continues to be a dedi- 
cation. Their faith and courage and energy have been 
the principal sources from which the democratic theo- 
ries of public education have passed into practice. 
Some of these public servants profess in their work 
a simple creed. They believe that the real values to 
this world are human values; that real gains in civili- 
zation are made only through the improvement of 
mankind; that a nation moves forward only on the 
feet of its children; and that the influence of great 
teachers outlives that of kings, politicians, or military 
leaders of their age. 


Nor ALL PUBLIC SCHOOL Officials represent the best of 
the profession. Education, like every other human 
institution, has a share of novices and mediocrities. 
For although there has been improvement in educa- 
tional administration there is much room for more. 
An increased public demand should be exerted for 
administrative leaders who are broadly educated and 
genuinely cultivated, inspired by the patriot’s dream, 
and qualified to perform their technical tasks wisely 
and effectively. 

Partisan political considerations continue to block 
educational progress. When partisan politics enter the 
schoolroom door, professional management soon flies 
out of the window. The majority of the chief state 
school officers are still elected upon political ballot; 
many others hold office on conditions which involve 
the ever-present possibility of political control. The 
county school superintendency in most states remains 
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definitely a political office with minimum attention to 
professional qualifications. School administrators 
chosen on such a basis are often bound by party 
pledges. The proper duties of such educational offi- 
cials require natural abilities, educational and profes- 
sional training, and other qualities which are only 
rarely reconciled with those qualities which usually 
commend men to political bosses. The immediate re- 
moval of all forms of political pressure and inter- 
ference in the administration of schools would help 
greatly in the attainment of our educational purposes. 
Units of school administration are often unplanned. 
Prevailing conditions in many of the small rural 
schools obstruct efforts to obtain desirable educational 
results. These schools are staffed as a rule by the least 
mature and least well prepared teachers. Inadequate 
instruction in these schools results directly from in- 
adequacies in the teaching staff. While prepared and 
better paid teachers are being recruited, however, it is 
possible to make significant improvements with the 
present staff by providing sound and helpful super- 
vision, research, guidance, and health services. To do 
this with reasonable economy will, in many cases, re- 
quire the enlargement of administrative units. Even 
where consolidation of schools (into larger attendance 
units) is impractical or undesirable, a larger adminis- 
trative unit, adequately staffed to give the educational 
services just mentioned, is nearly always possible. 


Avorn RELATED CONDITION that hinders educa- 
tional progress is the lack of coordination of the vari- 
ous parts of the school system. This separateness re- 
sults in needless rivalries, unseemly competition for 
funds, and, most serious of all, in hampering the steady 
progress of children,youths, and 
adults from one stage of educa- 
tional development to another. 
Colleges and highschools are 
still not closely enough in touch 
with one another; in some states 
elementary and secondary 
schools, outside of the larger 
cities, are in entirely separate 
school systems; liberal arts col- 
leges and professional schools 
tend to regard each other with 
suspicion ;, vocational education 
at the secondary school level is 
too often regarded as entirely 
separate from the general or 
common educational program. 
An ability and a willingness to 
keep the whole educational pro- 
gram in full view need to be 
systematically cultivated. 
Schools in many communities 
are underfinanced. The services 
of qualified educational workers 
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cost money ; a sufficient number of workers to do an ac- 
ceptable job costs still more money; providing these 
workers with suitable equipment and housing them 
under favorable conditions for work make further in- 
escapable financial demands. Even a remote approxi- 
mation to the purposes of education is blocked by the 
overwhelming odds faced by many poverty-ridden 
schools today. 


"Tuenz MAY BE aspects of school work which con- 
tribute meagerly to the attainment of the objectives 
of education as here proposed. Funds should be so 
allocated that preference is given to those services of 
the schools which make the largest contribution to the 
objectives for the largest number of pupils over the 
longest period of time. Activities which do not con- 
tribute to the objectives should not be financed at all. 
This is the real essence of “economy in school finance.” 

Glaring defects in the tax systems of the localities, 
states, and nation continue to be ignored for selfish 
protection or partisan expediency. A modern, equi- 
table, and efficient tax system for providing school reve- 
nues is essential. The taxable wealth and income of 
the nation is distributed unevenly over its area. Some 
jurisdictions have relatively many children and rela- 
tively limited tax-paying ability and vice versa. Fed- 
eral and state legislation for equalizing the burden of 
school support within and between states is essential. 

A share of the responsibility for the existence of 
defects within the school system itself must be borne 
by the general public. The public is sometimes in- 
different to the problems and needs of the schools. 
The public all too frequently permits political inter- 
ference with professional matters. It has refused to 
heed competent professional ad- 
vice with regard to the admin- 
istration and organization of 
schools. It has sometimes placed 
in office school board members 
who have been actually dishon- 
est or, at best, grossly unquali- 
fied. Not all of these conditions 
may be charged entirely to pub- 
lic indifference; the necessary 
professional leadership has not 
always been offered. In any 
case, the ignorance and indif- 
ference of the public regarding 
educational objectives, methods, 
and problems, are conditions 
that retard educational progress 
and frustrate the achievement 
of desirable results. 

Many intelligent citizens have 
sincere doubts as to the wisdom 
of some modern school proce- 
dures. One such honest and in- 
quiring mind is worth a hundred 
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uninformed friends and a thousand captious critics. 
To explain and justify desirable departures from tradi- 
tion is an important and continuing phase of educa- 
tional leadership. The laity should be encouraged 
especially to consider such educational problems as 
the basie social philosophy of the school, objectives, 
finance, child health, and public welfare. The contri- 
butions of the laity from such fields as medicine, psy- 
chiatry, public health, public finance, social service, 
architecture, and the religious ministry should be 
sought, as well as the contribution which every adult 
should make as a citizen of a democracy. The contri- 
bution of parents, as such, through parent-teacher 
organizations is exceptionally valuable because of 
their immediate contact with the children and their 
immediate interest in their welfare and happiness. 


E:svoers TO TAKE the public into account must be 
supplemented by efforts to take the public into con- 
fidence and, finally, into partnership. The depression 
has shown that an uninformed public support for edu- 
cation is quickly enfeebled in times of stress and may 
even be a liability rather than an asset. Public 
opinion during the depression not only retreated on 
many occasions from its active support of education, 
but also on occasion concentrated retrenchments upon 
the more modern and constructive aspects of educa- 
tional service. Being largely uninformed as to the 
real purposes of education in a democracy, the public 
too often acquiesced while essentials were discarded 
as frills and non-essentials with the weight of tradition 
behind them were scrupulously maintained. 

Active participation of teachers in formulating edu- 
cational policy is desirable. The detailed preparation 
of course of study materials by teachers, alone or in 
committees, has often been successfully undertaken. 
But such work is significant only if it simultaneously 
increases the insight of the staff into the basic educa- 
tional philosophy. To print new educational objec- 
tives does not necessarily abolish the old ones. It is 
relatively easy to tell teachers what to do. When thus 
directed, they usually try sincerely to “go through the 
motions.” In curriculum revision, however, “the 
Letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.” Vigilance 
must be constantly employed to guard against the 
devastating impact of the printed word upon inde- 
pendent thought. 

Schools should encourage greater initiative on the 
part of the learners in setting up purposes, selecting 
methods, and appraising results. An excellent ex- 
ample of such a trend is found in reports to parents 
formulated by children and teacher together. The 
essential problem here is to identify the learner’s in- 
terests with adult values. In providing educational 
experiences it is possible to do too much as well as too 
little. Schools which oversupervise, overstimulate, 





and overpower defeat their own purposes. 


A middle 
ground is sought, based on understanding of the nature 
of childhood and adolescence and of the existence of 
social trends which limit the possibility of securing 
gainful occupation, postpone marriage and parent- 
hood, and in a thousand other ways fundamentally 
affect educational processes and agencies. 


Measures of Progress 


, SUBTLETIES of the educational process and the 
infinite variety of human reactions effectively bar the 
application of rules of thumb to the kind of education 
which truly serves the objectives of the democratic 
ideal. The industrial distinction between engineer and 
routine mechanic has little value in educational prac- 
tice. The supreme function of the school is that of the 
teacher. Educational progress results from improved 
teaching, and in no other way whatsoever. 

Methods of measuring results are powerful forces in 
shaping the real objectives of instruction. Most of 
the standardized testing instruments used in schools 
today deal largely with information. The same gen- 
eral condition doubtless holds with respect to most 
non-standardized written examinations. But to focus 
tests exclusively on the acquisition and retention of 
information may recognize objectives of education 
which are relatively unimportant. There should be 
a much greater concern with the development of atti- 
tudes, interests, ideals, and habits. 

The measuring of real results calls for such questions 
as these: Are the children growing in their ability to 
work together for a common end? Do they show 
greater skill in collecting and weighing evidence? Are 
they learning to be fair and tolerant in situations where 
conflicts arise? Are they sympathetic in the presence 
of suffering and indignant in the presence of injustice? 
Do they show greater concern about questions of civic, 
social, and economic importance? Are they using their 
spending money more wisely? Are they becoming more 
skillful in doing some useful type of work? Are they 
more honest, more reliable, more temperate, more 
humane? Are they finding happiness in their present 
family life? Are they living in accordance with the 
rules of health? Are they acquiring skills in using all 
of the fundamental tools of learning? Are they curious 
about the natural world about them? Do they appre- 
ciate, each to the fullest degree possible, their rich in- 
heritance in art, literature, and music? Do they balk 
at being led around by their prejudices? 

These are criteria suitable for estimating the effee- 
tiveness of a democratic school system—suitable be- 
cause directly related to the basic purposes. Until 
such criteria assume high importance in measuring 
educational results, the stated purposes of education 
are not likely to penetrate fully into practice. 
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Two Little Boys 


By MARIE SKODAK 


Once upon a time 
there were two little 
boys. These little boys 
were bright little boys. 


AI 


OBBY JO was a 
remarkable baby. 
Everyone agreed 


about that. At 
five and one-half months 
he insisted on sitting up 
all alone. He knew his 
family and could make 
the most intelligent 
noises. You just knew 
he was trying to talk. 
He played with his rattle 
for hours at a time and 
looked for it purpose- 
fully when it slipped 
from his grasp. Play- 
ing with this rattle was 
an old game, and Bobby 
Jo recognized all his toys 
with definite gurgles of 
joy. His papa and 
mama, gran’pa and 
gran’ma, and all his uncles and aunts found him a child 
of genius, truly worthy to be a twig on the finest of 
family trees. Even the doctors at the clinic and the 
psychologists agreed that Bobby was a fine, bright 
chap, “above average” in intelligence. 

Hans, the vegetable man’s son, was born the same 
week. This formed a bond between the two families 
which stood the strain of many a sale of wilted lettuce. 
The two infants even looked alike—sparkling brown 
eyes, fuzzy brown hair, and dimpled hands. They 
kept pace with each other at those early milestones of 
growth, the first real words and the first steps around 
the world of mammoth adult 
furniture. Hans’s papa found a 
free clinic, and there the doctors 
pronounced his boy a _ perfect 
physical specimen, in intelligence 
“above average.” So proud was 
Hans’s papa he could hardly 
talk. His boy and that Bobby 
Jo, they were sure some kids! 


sus Environment. 
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Is it blood that tells? If so, what does 
it tell? Read here a simple story of two 
little boys, Hans and Bobby Jo, who 
keep science thinking, and thinking hard 
about the old problem of Heredity ver- 
Parents and teachers 
who are close observers can do much to 
help science give us the answer we need. 


The years rolled 
along. A depression 
came and lingered. 
Bobby Jo and Hans be- 
gan their separate school 
careers. Bobby Jo didn’t 
know what “progressive 
education” was all 
about, but he knew that 
in the school which 
opened its doors to him 
every day he was having 
a wonderful time. A 
whole world of new 
things to learn and to 
do. Words—and all 
with meanings; pictures 
—with names that were 
words ; stories—with pic- 
tures; and pages of tiny 
black pictures which he 
would some day learn to 
read. And some day he 
would be able to write, 
too, and make his own 
stories. How queer that 
would be, he thought, to 
be so very wise! And 


f es (Oe is 
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then before he knew it, almost, he was reading, page 


after page. It was easy when you knew how. And 
he could put words on paper that other folks could 
read without being told what they were supposed to 
be. What fun! 

Hans’s family lived on the edge of town, on a truck 
farm in the Flats. Everyone was on relief, or nearly 
everyone. Money for extras in the public school just 
didn’t exist, and new departures in education were 
viewed with alarm and vociferous disapproval. Hans 
liked school pretty well at first. It was new and differ- 
ent. But somehow it just seemed to get farther and 
farther beyond his grasp. When 
June came his papa read at the 
bottom of the report card one 
single word—Failed. Papa 
stormed. Hans wailed because 
his papa looked so furious and 
talked so loud. Finally Mama 
quieted everyone by saying, 
“Well, I guess the school jus’ 
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don’ know much. All our kids gits failed or put back. 
Hans might as well start now.” The teacher had sighed 
too, over the psychologist’s report on Hans: “Low 
average intelligence; prognosis for school achievement, 
poor.” One more of the horde of below-average chil- 
dren from the Flats! 


Two Ideas 


‘Luvs FAR a simple and reasonable tale, bearing out 
the age-old saying, “Blood will tell.” A bright child 
from a bright family, a dull child from a dull one. 
Two family stocks so unlike must necessarily produce 
unlike progeny. But must they indeed? “Science 
has shown that they do,” is the answer. But is it, 
actually? Hasn’t science shown that children who live 
in good homes, who grow up in homes which keep 
on being good for the child, are in general brighter 
children? Children who live in poor, inadequate 
homes and continue to live in homes that become 
less and less fitted for the child as he grows older— 
these unfortunate children do become dull children. 
Years ago, on this evidence, an assumption was 
made which seemed very reasonable, namely, that 
these differences which were found when the children 
were of school age were due to the poor family 
stocks from which they came—that the inferior homes 
merely reflected the poor inheritance of the families. 
This assumption fitted in with the observations of 
most people and came to be accepted as truth with 
a capital T. 

Even Hans’s papa accepted this point of view, 
more or less. He knew that his children would 
probably have difficulty with their school work, and 
his ambitions for them never for a moment went 
beyond the eighth grade. The record of Hans’s 
brothers and sisters had taught him not to expect 
too much, and while he fumed and blustered about 
poor grades on a report card—by way of doing his 
fatherly duty—he was inwardly resigned to what 
seemed to be the family fate. 

And what of Bobby Jo’s parents? Did they too 
accept this plausible theory? Hardly. They sub- 
seribed to a theory much older and much newer. 
They believed that if a child was physically normal 
at birth, whatever he became depended on what 
happened to him from the moment of birth on. Firm 
in the belief that man is the sum of his experiences 
and that a child’s experiences can be, and are, con- 
trolled very largely by his parents, they had delib- 
erately planned to have an intelligent child. They 
had wanted a boy. And now they had him—by 
adoption. 

They had taken Bobby Jo in his early infancy. 
When the head of the agency hesitated over the 
baby’s history, and finally recited the shortcomings 
of Bobby Jo’s thoroughly inferior, retarded, and gen- 
erally worthless ancestors, the prospective Papa and 
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Mama were momentarily stunned. This was more 
than they had bargained for in their most peggj- 
mistic moments. But a baby like that just couldn't 
be feeble-minded? Why, they just wouldn’t |e 
him be! So they thanked the agency for the infor. 
mation, signed the formidable looking papers, and 
quietly tucked Bobby Jo into the pink and yellow 
basket. 

In a few weeks they began to wonder whether 
they had not been given the wrong history. Per. 
haps the agency would find it out and come to 
snatch their darling away. In a few months more, 
Bobby Jo’s “history” became a delicious, intimate 
joke between Papa and Mama. And when the 
psychologists unanimously pronounced him “supe- 
rior” in intelligence, no one could understand why 
Papa and Mama thought it was so very, very funny, 


Two Homes 


ed. pip you say, that Bobby Jo and Hans should 
have become so unlike by the time they began their 
formal education? Perhaps. And perhaps not. Let 
us take a peep into the homes prepared for their 
arrival. Bobby Jo’s parents were a nice young 
couple, intelligent, well liked in the community, but 
not particularly unusual. When, having no children 
of their own, they set out to adopt one, they had no 
illusions about doing a charitable act for some pitiable 
orphan. If they had entertained such ideas, the long 
waiting lists at the Children’s Homes would have 
disillusioned them. Children seemed to need homes 
much less than parents needed children. 

While waiting for the boy of their dreams Papa 
and Mama became more and more impressed with 
their ignorance about children in general. Didn't 
tiny babies really come apart when you lifted them 
up? Just what is the proper hold to use on a slip- 
pery infant who wants one more game with his 
celluloid bath duck? How often should he have 
orange juice? Will he really like cod-liver oil, the 
messy stuff? Won’t his legs be bowed if he rides 
kiddy kars? There were such millions of things 
to know. So Papa and Mama haunted the libraries 
and bookshops and in time read their way from Pre- 
natal Care (glad they would have a boy guaranteed 
to be perfect) to Adolescence (which seemed eons 
away). Thus they awaited Bobby Jo. 

And Hans’s family? Mama announced the baby’s 
expected arrival one morning by crossly ordering Papa 
to reclaim the buggy wheels from Fritz’s scooter. Four 
children had already used the wheels alternately on 
prams and orange-crate scooters, and now they were 
far from round. Papa staged a celebration that night, 
and Mama shoved the kids around somewhat more 
than usual. Otherwise life kept the accustomed noisy 
tenor of its way. 

Sometimes, to be sure, especially when the day's 
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sales had not emptied the cart, Papa or Mama had 

vaguely wondered whether there would be quite enough 
to go round with one more in the family. But the 
three rooms had to be heated in cold weather any- 
how, and a baby neither ate nor wore very much. 
As for the baby’s care, thank goodness the oldest 
of the youngsters was a girl. They would manage. 
They always had. So there was little of worry, and 
less of excitement. Enthusiasm for another child had 
worn off after the third; preparation had stopped 
after the second. 


Two Hungry Minds 


Bossy Jo’s PARENTS disagreed with the experts on 
one point. The books said that there should be 
“regular hours for sleeping, regular meals, and a mini- 
mum of handling by adults.” They agreed with 
points one and two, but as for the third they said, 
“No. We will enjoy our child in his waking hours.” 
So grown-ups talked to him, sang to him, told him 
stories. ‘They played wonderful games involving a 
rattle and a piece of paper when he was an infant, 
and imaginary trips and grocery stores when he was 
older. 

Bobby Jo was two, and his mother joined a study 
group. He learned to dress and undress. Huge sheets 
of paper, lovely crayons, and water colors appeared 
for his use; blocks which could become lots of things; 
boxes which could fit into larger boxes and make 
trains and trucks to carry things in. Bobby Jo grew 
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to be three, and his endless questions were answered 
painstakingly. But when his questions became silly 
it was the grown-ups’ turn to question. Papa knew 
so many things that Mama didn’t. He helped 
Bobby Jo make the most remarkable things at 
the work-bench. He knew too when policemen blow 
their whistles and why firemen wear helmets. To- 
gether they went to the fire station to look at the 
glittering trucks and to the police station to meet the 
men who helped lost boys find their homes. They 
went swimming, and a minnow tickled Bobby’s toes. 
They went on a trip, and Bobby learned all about 
rabbits and porcupines. 

Old-fashioned neighbors shook their heads and 
chuckled. Here was Bobby, not in the first grade 
yet, and what all he knew about airplanes and Diesel 
trains! Those folks just took him everywhere. 

The story of Hans’s preschool years, like most of 
the annals of the poor, can be described as short 
and simple. True, he walked and began to talk fairly 
early. Papa and Mama, brothers and sisters, all 
thought he was very cute. They played with him 
and talked with him, and helped him in every way. 
For a time he reigned supreme in the household. But 
hardly had he begun to walk when another child 
appeared and usurped the throne. 

No time now for play with Hans. The garden was 
an inviting place for his ambitious though uncertain 
feet; but there was no one to help him on his tours 
among the flowers and vegetables and shrubs and 
weeds. There was no one to listen to his questions 
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about the things that two- and three-year-olds want 
to know. ‘Why does a clock tick?” ‘What makes it 
rain?”—these were sure-enough good questions, and 
some of those big folks ought to know. But some- 
times they didn’t answer—unless Papa’s thunderous 
order for silence could be called an answer. And 
sometimes the replies were teasing untruths, followed 
by peals of laughter when he showed that he believed 
what grown-ups said. 

And what to do with his exploring hands? Money 
for blocks, books, crayons, and materials never 
seemed available, nor was there the ingenuity to 
provide substitutes. When Hans improvised with tin 
cans and sticks, his mother with virtuous broom swept 
the whole “mess” off the porch. 


Two Social Worlds 


Bossy Jo WAs Four, and still his horizons grew wider. 
He joined a play group where under trained super- 
vision there were many things to do with others that 
could not be done alone. He learned to get along 
with children, as he had learned to get along with 
adults; so he wasted no energy in fruitless temper 
tantrums or in anxious worry for fear he would not 
be accepted by the children he admired. Secure 
in his acceptance at home, he was free to experi- 
ment, to adventure, to see clearly all he could en- 
compass and bring it home, where in the inner fam- 
ily circle his new concepts were gently clarified and 
enlarged. 

Emotionally, he had been shown from the first the 
way to stability and poise. When, in days of unsteady 
feet, Bobby and a chair made sudden contact, the 
chair was never blamed. When a box top refused to 
come off, Bobby was shown a better way, but not 
laughed at for his efforts. When failure was in- 
evitable, he was taught to face it without shame or 


Once upon a time there were two little boys. 
One of them stayed bright. 


bright little boys. 
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flight. His social contacts were so arranged and regu. 
lated that he did not feel the crippling lash of humilig. 
tion, and never developed that painful shyness which 
paralyzes one at the sight of strangers. Having self. 
confidence and social poise, Bobby never had to 
give a thought to his relations with other people. He 
proceeded freely on the assumption that of course he 
was liked; so he had none of the difficulties of children 
who are not sure. 

From the supervised play group to the school was 
but a step, normal and delightful. And school was 
but a series of steps, on each one something nev, 
just when he was ready for the adventure. 

Hans too had learned from his surroundings. Early 
in life he discovered that the fewer questions he asked, 
the less often he got into trouble. The simple vocab- 
ulary of the Flats was soon learned, and that ended 
language interests. He spent his days standing around 
watching the older boys or racing wildly about with 
other little outcasts from the gang. Things were 0, 
“Just because.” There were many taboos which 
adults enforced, but life on the whole was uncom- 
plicated and not very interesting—eating, sleeping 
endless playings, and keeping out of the way of 
adults. 

School was nice at first. There were more things 
to do, more things to play with. But before Hans 
had had time to make up for the bleak, unstimulating 
preschool years, before he could get the swing of what 
the teacher called “using his head,” he was plunged 
into a mystery called “reading.” Rules, goal, means— 
everything was beyond him, and Hans sank into that 
group of dispirited children who fail their way through 
school. 

The handicap of those early years had been too 
much. The problems thrust upon him were too many 
and too strange. Once he had asked many questions. 
Now, in school, he asked one: “What’s the use?” 


These little boys were 
And the other. ? 
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AAs Told by Our National Chairmen 22 


Ir IS osviows, isn’t it, that— 
Since the street accident curve goes down when summer playgrounds open under good leadership, 


Since juvenile court and domestic relations court judges and heads of correctional schools and 
prisons say wholesome recreation prevents, reduces, and helps correct anti-social conduct, 


Since child guidance clinics report recreation as a “must” in the social adjustment of the child, and 
family relations clinics report it as a “must” for family emotional stability, 


Since the social hygienists state that co-recreation, particularly for the adolescent, is a vital factor 
in preparation for a happy marriage, and 


Since “freedom for growth” implies decidedly, among other things, rich opportunity for the growth 
of the spirit and of cultural life through the fulfillment of those deep longings for beauty found 


in creative expression in leisure time, particularly in the arts—music, drama, linguistic, rhythmic, 
literary, graphic, plastic, and others— 


Since this is so, we repeat that “it is obvious” that the recreational use of leisure time is one 
of the important base factors about which we should be doing something now and always. 

For the Now, can we do just two things: First, make sure that our family enters the vacation 
period with plans laid down by the family for its summer joys in recreation; second, make sure 
that the children of our neighborhoods have playgrounds under good leadership, paid or volunteer, 
this summer. Play may be on grounds already established or it may be on vacant lots. Many 
neighborhoods have solved the problem by a schedule of parental supervision and leadership. 

Since it’s obvious, let’s do something about it! Joun W. Faust, Recreation 


H ERE IS A MOVIE CHECK LIST FOR PARENTS. It may prove useful to you as an individual parent, 
or in group discussions about motion pictures. 


Do my home and my community provide a wide variety of recreational opportunities for children 
other than going to the movies? 


Have I seen to it that my children have a wide variety of experience in the fields of dramatics, 
music, good reading, and the like? 


Do I know the possible good and bad effects of movies upon the information, attitudes, health, 
and conduct of my children? 


Have I given my children continuous experience in thinking through new experiences so that 
they are not unduly influenced by what they see at the motion picture theater? 


Have I, with the help of the parents of my children’s friends, set up clear-cut standards as to 


the age when my children should begin going to the movies, the frequency of their attendance, 
the time of day and week? 


What sources of information do I use in my selection of films for myself and for the family? 


Am I sympathetic with my children’s preference for Westerns or other types of films which I 


consider unsatisfactory, realizing that I must start with their present tastes and guide them to 
more intelligent selection? 


Do I attempt to discover whether the desirable film is being shown on a double-feature program 


with a poor film, whether it is accompanied by objectionable shorts, “bank night,” objectionable 
issues of newsreels, and the like? 


Do I permit my children simply to “go to the movies” with their friends without making courteous 
inquiries about the picture they are planning to attend, and am I prepared to suggest another film 
or to substitute some other attractive recreation if the film offerings do not seem suitable? 


Do I “park” my children at the movie theater merely to get rid of them? 
Am I as ready to suggest attending a fine film as to veto attending a poor one? 


Have I worked with other parents to see that wholesome, interesting, and entertaining movies 
are available over the week end? 


Do I sometimes accompany my children to the movies and enjoy this experience with them? 
Do I talk with them afterwards about the movie, helping to point up certain things, to explain 
others, and to see that the general effect has been wholesome? 


Epaar Date, Motion Pictures and Visual Education 
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What Price Democracy 


By ADA HART ARLITT 


VERY now and then someone raises the ques- 
B ie tion, “What do children have under a demo- 
cratic form of government that they do not 
have under any other kind?” Out of the many 
great advantages which a democracy gives its citi- 
zens, we shall choose only a few of the most important. 

In the first place, democracy gives each person the 
chance to make his individual contribution. No matter 
how dull or how bright the child, he has something 
to contribute to the civilization in which he lives that 
no other person could possibly give. This 
contribution depends upon his ability to 
get a suitable education which recognizes 
clearly that children differ materi- 
ally in health, intelligence, family 
background, and special abilities. 

If he conforms to a pattern set ( 
up by some ruler, if the sole pur- 
pose of his life is to obey and not 
think, it is impossible for him to be 
different in any way from the men 
with whom he marches. Every in- 
dividual is either a person to carry 
a gun, or, if a girl, a person to fur- , 
ther the march of an army. This 
standard nullifies all that is best in 
education. 

For the bright child to be un- 
able to think, to manage his own 
life, to read as he wishes, to write, 
draw, or paint, means not only suf- 
fering for him but a much poorer 
life for all of those people who grow 
up after him. Such music as Bee- 
thoven’s, such science as Michael 
Pupin’s or Alexis Carrel’s, such art ( 
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as that of Rubens or Van Gogh could never be pro- 
duced except under governments where individual 
abilities were recognized and even sought for. 

The great advantage of our era over those which 
have preceded lies mainly in the contribution which 
science has made to everyday living. Were it not for 
the scientist we should still be driving horses down 
dusty roads and getting mail six months after it was 
written. In fact, to live in the ordinary comfort of 
the average American home would, before the dis- 
coveries of modern science, let us say 
in the time of Rome, have required the 
services of twelve slaves. The common 

man today lives in greater luxury 

than the baron in the Middle Ages, 
or even the king. 

A democratic form of government 
gives to the child the opportunity to 
learn to control himself. Under all 
totalitarian forms children are brought 
up to obey, not to think. They learn 
to be controlled, not to control them- 
selves. In the long run this results 
in their remaining in a state of emo- 
tional infancy. They can never be- 
come emotionally mature because 
they must always be in a child-like 
relationship to the men immediately 
above them, and these men in tum 
must remain in a child-like state in 
relation to those from whom their 
orders are received. 

It is hard for the modern man to 
realize what an immense contribution 
the democratic form of government 

- makes to his daily living. 
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He is accustomed to think that any property that 
he possesses is his own and that any money which he 
makes exclusive of such taxes as the government re- 
quires may be used by him in any way he sees fit. 

Such a state of affairs is far from true, except under 
a democratic form of government. The totalitarian 
governments lay down the rules which govern the 
amount which a man may earn as wages. They set 
the price of commodities. They may force a man to 
sell his ox or his farm produce at a price which seems 





ernment to realize the extent to which a people may 
be repressed. 

A newspaper correspondent coming back recently 
said that the most exciting thing he had seen in years 
was children playing freely and happily on the side- 
walks in front of their homes. No policeman watched, 
no children were afraid. 


© ALL THE OTHER THINGS which might be listed had 
we time, we have chosen one more, the most important 








1 | legitimate to them but which may result in actual of all, the freedom to worship as one wishes. For that 
| Joss to the owner. They govern the type of home ideal the founders of this country suffered and died. 
h ' which he may buy and the way in which he may On that rock the whole American commonwealth was 
h | live in it. founded. Even the briefest reading of the “news” 
Such governments give orders as to the education from countries with other forms of government would 
| of the children of the family. They take over the convince the most skeptical that freedom to worship 
| fives of children who are their citizens and dictate at anything but the state, or rather the head of the state, 
. | will the uniforms which these children wear and the has long since been crushed. If one looks at the pic- 
M: organizations to which they belong. A man’s life, his tures of the Pilgrim Fathers on their way to church, 
ee property, his children, even the amount of paint and each carrying a gun in one hand and leading his chil- 
powder which his wife may use are all under the con- dren by the other, one has a picture of the way the 
we trol of some ruler. founders of the country felt about their beliefs. To go 
ws. Under governments which give their people freedom __to church meant hardship and perhaps even death; but 
i: a man may set up and maintain the sort of home as free men they chose to go, and by that choice they 
7 which fits in with his ideals. Contrast with this the set a standard which we hope will never change. 
home governed by some ruler who not only says what Freedom to give what one can and to be at one’s 
" his people may eat, buy, and wear, but governs as well _ best, freedom to live in one’s home as one’s best ideals 
be the radio programs to which they may listen and the dictate, freedom to live up to the best that is in one, 
h newspapers, books, and proclamations which they may and to worship as one believes—all these and much 
pnt read. It is impossible for those of us who have not more are our national heritage. They can be pre- 
be lived under any other than a democratic form of gov- served only so long as we live in a democratic country. 
its 
n0- 
be- 
we a 
ike 
ely 
e . a YOUTH LIVES in a social world as different from that in which his 
ieir grandparents were reared as theirs was different from the world of two thousand 
years ago. Such rapid social change needs parents who grow in wisdom and 
| to understanding as their children mature in age. Parent education should be of 
“a value at every point where new family tensions, new attitudes, new needs, and 
vent new ways of meeting old ones have appeared. 


Parents in increasing numbers are becoming aware of their responsibility 
to train good citizens. The whole basis of personality is laid in the first five 
years of the child’s life, the time during which he is largely under the influence 
of his parents. It is they who will give him a desire for knowledge, wide tol- 
erance, a willingness to cooperate, and high standards of living. It is they who 
will make him feel that as a citizen in a democracy he must serve as well as 
gain from the government under which he lives. With all of these needs in 
mind it is hardly necessary to emphasize the fact that parent education is one 
of the main projects of our Congress. The development of healthy, happy citizens 
who shall help to make the world a better place in which to live, is after all, 
basic in any program in any age. 


= 


—Apa Hart Aruitt, Parent Education 
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NE of the most valua- 
ble things that our fam- 
ily has done together 


ever since preschool 
years is family dramatics. It 
has not only been a source of 
genuine fun, but has served to reduce certain ten- 
sions between brothers and sisters and even between 
parents and children. In addition, it has done much 
in establishing group feeling, rapport, and morale. 

In the early days when the three children were still 
interested in fairy tales we had “play night” Friday 
or Saturday. The three children, mother and father, 
sometimes the Indian maid, who loved such things, 
and an occasional guest would take various parts in 
such favorites as “Jack the Giant Killer,” “Cinder- 
ella,” or “The Three Bears,” for the delight of the 
youngest. When Walt Disney’s “Three Little Pigs” 
came out it became a special favorite and was done 
with zest and vigor, as was “Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs” even when the children were older. “Robin 
Hood” and the “King Arthur Tales” later became 
great favorites. 

Of late years we have taken to reading scenes from 
plays, frequently from Shakespeare, each taking a 
part and wearing a costume. Highschool friends and 
adults both have frequently participated and enjoyed 
this activity. “The Taming of the Shrew” and the 
“Mummer’s Play” from “A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” have been particular favorites. 

We have always had a special trunk and numer- 
ous hooks in the attic for discarded clothing which 
might be used as costumes. Dressing up is half 
the fun for the children. The living room has been 
turned into a stage by putting a rug over chairs 
for a tent or like improvisation, and a brass poker 
has served for a sword, brass bowls for helmets, and 
the like. 

The productions have never been rehearsed; when 
not reading a play each one simply said spontaneously 
the thing which would seem to belong to the charac- 
ter he was playing. The only preparation was a defi- 
nite understanding of the scenes and happenings to 
be portrayed. 

Occasionally there has been an audience of neigh- 
borhood children or friends. As often we have done 
it just for the fun of so doing, of seeing one another 
in various roles and portraying various moods and 
temperaments. 
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It has been a most releasing and delightful type of 
recreation and it has helped the children develop ex- 
pressiveness and personality. As a by-product, each 
one has been given the lead in various school produc- 
tions all along the line, and considered outstandingly 
good in dramatics. 

Another valuable by-product has been from time to 
time a dilution of the ordinary tensions and animosities 
that occur in all normal family living. The plays have 
served as a sort of lightning rod for discharging ir- 
ritations in a perfectly safe but effective way. For 
instance, when the young sister was badly irritated 
at her teasing brother and could play the part of the 
little pig who roasted the big bad wolf, she put him in 
his place effectively and could love him again. In 
like manner the older children could play out their 
irritations in tilts between knights, or cowboy and 
Indian killings, and the youngsters have frequently 
put their parents in their place and vice versa, to the 
relief and satisfaction of all concerned. 

This same technique of acting out may be used for 
releasing the emotions stirred up by exciting movies 
and radio dramas. Frequently the children act out 
the scene they have just heard given on the “Lone 
Ranger” program, for instance, or the last “western” 
at the movies. The greatest danger of seeing and 
hearing such exciting things is that too often children 
have no way of draining off and releasing the tensions 
aroused. Excitement is not dangerous in itself if there 
is not too much of it and it can be worked out satis- 
factorily. The danger is that it may supplant the 
development of the child’s own capacity for self- 
expression. If we could always keep the balance of 
recreation on the side of self-expression, we would not 
need to worry so much about the over-stimulation of 
hair-raising adventure. 

Because of these various potentialities, family dra- 
matics, both with and without parents, seem an ex- 
tremely important and worthwhile type of family 
recreation. 

KATHARINE W. Taylor 
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Is OLDEN DAYS, the stories of heroic deeds were woven 
into colorful tapestries with gay borders of birds and 
flowers. Similarly, our family vacation activities are 
stamped on our memories in vivid patterns with fringes 
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Our Children 


of local color gathered as we have followed Lewis and 
Clark from Virginia to the Pacific, trailed “Jeb” 
Stuart on his raids, marched with Washington and 
Lee and Grant, wandered down the Mohawk trail, 
and visited Lincoln in every place he lived and spoke, 
from Hodginville to Washington. 

My husband’s work requires his attendance at a 
national convention each summer. Combining busi- 
ness and pleasure, we plan our vacation to center 
around the convention city, take the family car, and 
for three weeks follow the open road. We have visited 
all but two of the state capitals, climbed mountains, 
descended into caverns, skirted the New England 
coast, crossed the “dust bowl,” and gone swimming 
jn both oceans, the Great Lakes, and the Gulf of 
Mexico. We have talked with Gloucester fishermen, 
negro share-croppers, mountaineers, cowboys, and edu- 
cators of every rank in this land, and we have heard 
a thousand English dialects. 

Out of this our two sons have set their courses— 
one toward history, the other toward corrective speech. 
Moreover, there is rarely a day that does not bring 
a family laugh as someone begins “Do you remem- 
ber—?” Surely vacations that help to shape futures 
and make families laugh together must be worth while. 
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How COULD WB LIVE through a vacation when I had 
to teach in summer school? It hadn’t been so bad 
during the time when the four children were in school 
too. But—three months of vacation! I couldn’t go 
anywhere with them and they couldn’t go without 
me. We couldn’t afford summer at camp for all four 
children. Yet everyone else seemed to be “going some- 
where.” This is how we made a vacation of not going 
anywhere. 

First of all we wanted to learn to work together. 
We put the faithful housekeeper and maid on a half- 
time job, and then the children and I sat down and 
planned how we would do the daily work and the 
cooking. We scheduled each hour of the day, making 
@ column for each person. It was rather impressive 
to see how many hours were left blank after our 
work was scheduled. My job was mainly one of 
teacher, with a little dishwashing and scrubbing sprin- 
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kled in for humility. The old- 
est girl took the responsibility 
for investing the week’s grocery 
money. The chart settled many 
disputes and gave each member 
a feeling of freedom for the time 
that had no assigned task. Members could get up 
early and do their work ahead of time, or they could 
exchange tasks if they wished to adjust for a visit 
or a guest. Work took on a new dignity when it was 
shared, brought up to an excellent standard, and ap- 
preciated. Each member felt he was a significant 
part in the plan. 

Next, I must admit there was lots of spare time. 
Five lively people can do up the tasks in very little 
time. What could we plan for their play time? It 
seemed best to invest what might otherwise have 
been spent on camp, a trip to the beach, or to the 
mountains, in equipping our own “camp.” After all, 
our house was nestled in among the forest trees. 
There were vacant lots on each side of it. It didn’t 
take so much money to put up a swing, a trapeze, and 
a cable. We added a basket for basketball. The 
children built a fireplace, some crude yard seats, and 
a table. Meals in the yard were pretty much like 
picnics. They soon had a tree house; one member 
developed amazing skill at wood-chopping; they loved 
the freedom of digging in the yard and the use of 
the water. They made a small “lake” on which they 
had boat races with their homemade boats. We set 
up a little shop in the basement where they had a 
lathe and jigsaw. The children not only found a 
wealth of activity but drew a goodly number of play- 
mates of various ages. True, I was not always at 
home to supervise their play; but, strange to say, 
no one got permanently damaged. I think they may 
have been glad I was not always there. They could 
plan such wonderful surprises to show me when I got 
back. 

We needed one more experience that I could not 
omit. I love to swim, and I wanted them to become 
good swimmers. I found I could get away each day 
from four to six o’clock and take them to a nearby 
lake. Here was my sunshine and exercise and the 





time when I could see the children at play. When 


in addition to all this, we enjoyed an abundance of 
good magazines and books, a chance for homemade 
music as well as radio, a living room floor that was 
free for dancing, we all wondered why we could have 
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started the vacation with so much concern. It turned 
out to be a delightful investment, an investment in 
which five people profited in health, understanding, 
and happiness. i St ie 


wow YW 


Two OF THE MOST PLEASANT of recent summers en- 
joyed by the five Osbornes were spent in a family 
camp organized and conducted by staff members of 
one of our great eastern universities. 

The adults in the family were frankly skeptical 
about the pleasure that living in intimate contact with 
other families would bring. But they believed the 
children were a bit young for organized camps and yet 
needed contacts with other youngsters of their own 
age. The informality of the camp program—nothing 
scheduled for adults—and the provision of skilled 
supervision for children’s groups appealed to them. 

Skepticism was soon replaced by enthusiasm, for 
we all found that the camp offered a happy balance 
of family intimacy coupled with freedom of parents 
from continuous supervision of children and of chil- 
dren from continuously being with parents. 

We could play most happily together, for we rarely 
got on one another’s nerves. We learned a great deal, 
all of us, from watching and talking with other fami- 
lies. Our horizons were stretched. Family habits 
that had begun to take on the odor of sanctity were 
bereft of this odor when exposed to the practices of 
other families just as moral and just as conscientious. 
Without any formal teaching or stuffy moralizing, 
young and old alike gained new perspectives. 

Until recently, such family summer holidays were 
available only to those who by chance became a part 
of a group whose summers were spent together on 
some lake, or mountainside, and who learned by trial 
and error of the values of cooperating in family sum- 
mer living. 

So many things in our modern life separate members 
of the family. Schools rarely bring all the family to- 
gether, recreation agencies are largely for those of 
one age group. The old square dances in which all 
members of the family participated are largely a thing 
of the past. Summer camps for children share in this 
same divisive trend. 

Here and there during the last two or three decades, 
small groups of families have come together for the 
summer year after year. The children have grown up 
together. Lasting friendships have been formed. To 
greater or less degree, cooperation in the development 
of recreational facilities or even community respon- 
sibility for meals in a central dining hall have de- 
veloped. 

But these have been isolated instances. Today 
many opportunities of this sort are being developed. 
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This summer, a national council on religious educa- 
tion, several Y. M. C. A.’s, a university, a number of 
settlement houses, and a Federal Camp Council, in 
addition to several private camps, are providing camp 
experiences for the entire family. Professional re- 
sponsibilities prevent us from continuing our associa- 
tion with a family camp this summer, but we are all 
looking forward to other summers when we can be a 
part of one of these new vacation ventures. 


Ernest G. Ossporne 
Ww Ww 


|" IS VERY HARD TO LIVE with children spiritually as 
well as physically. But we parents will never succeed 
in bringing our children to happy maturity unless we 
do secure spiritual living with them. 

We have to put ourselves to some inconveniences at 
times to gain this end. But I can testify that the 
dividend really justifies any sacrifice. Last summer 
is a case in point. My older son had just graduated 
from college. I had felt that during four years away 
from home he would naturally develop new attitudes 
and find new interests in his life. I also realized that 
this past summer would probably be the last time 
when I could have any claim on his time or any 
responsibility for influencing him. So my wife and I 
planned a long driving trip for him and his younger 
brother, this to take us deliberately through Mexico. 
From my standpoint, the trip was planned primarily 
to give father and grown son a chance to get thor- 
oughly acquainted, and live upon the level of adult- 
hood into which the son was so rapidly coming. The 
trip itself involved several thousand miles of travel, 
with the older son doing all the driving. Purposely 
he was given a large share of responsibility for making 
arrangements for the trip and in reaching decisions 
regarding numerous items which come up on such a 
trip. This sharing of responsibility, together with 
letting a grown lad meet you on his own level, seemed 
to do something very well worth while for a maturing 
personality. Of course we shall always remember the 
beauties of Mexico, the interesting points around 
Mexico City, the joyous and deliberative living for 
several weeks at Cuernavaca, the intimacies of min- 
gling with the native Indians, and the warmth and 
color of the whole Republic. More than that, I think 
the sons and I will remember that the summer was one 
of rediscovery and strengthening of the ties of respect 
and affection which sons want to give their parents 
just as much as the parents yearn to receive. 

I commend to the parents their making a deliberate 
and planned effort, even at a sacrifice if necessary, 
so that they may live with their children. 


Louis A. PECHSTEIN 
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The Farmer Has a Son 


By WM. McKINLEY ROBINSON 


HE farmer has a son. Until very recent years 
there has been the general impression that if 


that son were at all alert he planned to leave 

behind the drudgery of farm life just as soon as 
possible, looking forward to the easier and more satisfy- 
ing life of the city. There, if he proved to be of more 
than average ability and ambition, with his sturdy 
physique and steady nerves, unaccustomed to listening 
for the whistle or punching the time clock, he had more 
than an even chance of far outdistancing city-bred 
youth. Should he choose some fields, particularly poli- 
ties, being farm reared would be an even greater asset. 
He could always refer with pride to the annual visits to 
the county fair as the highlights of his boyhood days, 
to his year or two of teaching in a little red schoolhouse 
as a step in his self-made sufficiency. 

Even should he not achieve outstanding success in 
the city, at least he would know a cash income which 
would have seemed fabulous on the farm. He would be 
guaranteeing to his children fewer hardships than he 
had known and far greater educational advantages. In 
the United States there has always been the hope that 
each succeeding generation would better its social and 
economic standing through the magic of schooling. 
Accepting as inevitable the inferiority of the rural 
school, it was easier to move to the better school than 
to improve the school at hand. As industry boomed 
there was the. generally accepted belief that for the 
most part only plodders and the unimaginative re- 
mained on the farm. 

Then came the lean years, and many city dwellers 
(6,578,000 between the years of 1930 and 1935) re- 
turned to the country, many to the old home farm. 
Many more wished that their sons were on farms, for 
there they could imagine no hunger nor idleness; in the 
country there would be no bread lines, transient 
shelters, “made work,” sit-down strikes, “no jobs to- 
day” signs, and the many other earmarks of a confused 
urban life. To them a depressed agriculture was only 
political hokum. The farmer was a chronic com- 


plainer; why, he had even groaned in the glorious 
twenties. 


Ix THESE COMMONLY accepted “notions” of the farmer 
and his son there are both fact and fancy. The de- 
pression brought a deeper realization of the fact that 
the welfare of each depends ultimately upon the wel- 
fare of all. And with that appreciation has come a 
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This is the first article in the Parent- 
Teacher Study Course: American 
Youth. 


new interest in the problems of youth and, for our im- 
mediate purposes, a concern for the plight of rural 
youth. The depression did not create the problems of 
youth, the plight of rural youth, but it did aggravate 
them to the point where they may no longer be ignored. 
What is to be said of the farmer and his son which is 
not only of interest but of concern to all? 

So widespread was the alarm during the presidency 
of Theodore Roosevelt over the fact that industry was 
depleting the countryside of both the quantity and 
quality of its youth, that he appointed a Country Life 
Commission to study the problem. To keep the boy on 
the farm was one of their major objectives. But the 
cityward movement continued. Of the gainfully 
employed, 36 percent were on farms in 1900. In 
1932 but 23 percent of the working population 
were on farms. Yet in retrospect the countryside 
cannot be said to have been altogether the losers in 
the process. 


As MACHINE POWER replaced human labor in the 
cities, so did it also on the farms. Between the years 
1919 and 1929, it is estimated, the agricultural output 
per laborer increased 23 percent. In those types of 
farming in which machinery could be used most effi- 
ciently, the increase was even more startling. By 1933 
in the wheat-producing areas of the Great Plains, one 
man could do the work four men had done in 1919. 
That the farmer with the aid of science, machinery, 
and electricity is more than able to meet present-day 
demands for his product—or for that matter any at 
present anticipated needs—is well attested by the exist- 
ence of the Federal Surplus Commodities Corporation 
and the various crop acreage reduction plans of recent 
years. One authority estimates that not more than 
one-fourth of the young people of today, and less than 
one-half of the sons of today’s farmers, may hope to 
earn an adequate livelihood by means of agriculture. 
Certainly it cannot be said that the farm has been 
robbed by the cities of needed man power. 

Several studies have been made of the backgrounds 
of men who have achieved positions of leadership in 
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this country—men who have been listed in Who’s Who 
in America or Who’s Who in Science, or who have be- 
come presidents, cabinet members, senators or repre- 
sentatives, or who have won distinction in business or 
industry. From some of the studies it has been con- 
cluded that the country has furnished proportionally 
the greater number of leaders; others have shown the 
balance wavering in favor of the cities. Whichever it 
may be, no one questions that the country has furnished 
its fair share of leaders, almost all of whom have at- 
tained that leadership in cities and have therefore given 
the disproportionate share of the benefits of their 





sistence, and in many instances in not even that much, 
As an actual matter of fact about twenty percent of 
all rural youth were in families given relief at some 
time during the depression, the percentage being about 
the same on the farms as in the villages and towns. 
About a tenth of the youth were receiving assistance jp 
some form from a Federal agency in 1935. The de- 
pression has been just as real, even though less obvious 
and dramatic, in rural as in urban America. 


‘Yeurn IS THE AGE in which occupational and eco- 
nomic independence are sought. Each year from 360,- 


leadership to cities. Rural 
life today sadly lacks the 
leadership in the profes- 
sions and service occupa- 
tions which many of its 
sons have given to the 
cities. Research verifies 
the common casual obser- 
vation that seldom do col- 
leges and universities re- 
turn to rural communities 
the young people they re- 
ceive from them. 

On the other hand, the 
limited data available in- 
dicate that cityward mi- 
gration has been relatively 
higher from those at the 
lower end of the economic 
ladder. But whether those 
sons leaving the farm have 
been of the most able and 
best educated or whether 
they have been of those 
least able to succeed on 





POSSESSION 


As many a man has looked and will, 

He views his land from the wooded hill 

And knows, as many a man has known, 

That this is something of his own. 

Not soil (as earth to be planned and 
plowed), 

Not house (with so many years allowed 

To pay off the debts), not crops or trees; 

But essence and heart and soul of these. 

Some place under the moving sky 

To set beginnings and endings by. 

Part of his flesh and blood is there, 

Things that grew of his love and care. 

Things familiar and aged enough 

With use and growth to have lost the 


rough. 


Place where his words are heard and 
Javored, 


Meat and merriment rightly flavored. 
Peace in his heart, he'll stop and scan 
Home—like many a thankful man. 


000 to 400,000 farmers’ 
sons reach eighteen years 
of age, while only about 
100,000 farms become 
available annually, which 
means that not over one- 
fourth at the most can 
hope to become farm own- 
ers. Machinery is replac- 
ing hired labor at a rapid 
rate. It was estimated 
that in 1935 there were 
2,000,000 more youth on 
farms than could be used 
advantageously there; 
there were 1,000,000 more 
youth in villages than there 
were available jobs. And 
in the cities, as is well 
known, unemployment fell 
heaviest upon youth. Of 
all employables, the high- 
est unemployment age 
group was under twenty- 
one. The farmer’s son pos- 





the farm, they have left as 
young men with the best 
of their productive years 
ahead of them. At least 





—VIRGINIA BRASIER 


sibly knew neither the hun- 
ger nor the idleness of his 
city cousin, yet he was 
every bit as much thwarted 








a third of the cityward 

stream were youth between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty-five. It has been estimated that the young 
people who went to the cities between the years of 
1920 and 1930 represented an average investment of 
from $2,000 to $2,500, an investment supplemented by 
inheritances to follow later, upon which the rural 
communities were to realize nothing. 


I; IS TRUE THAT the farmer’s son did not know the 
hunger and idleness of the city youth in the depression 
years; nor was the farmer’s son the economic burden 
to the family that many a city youth was. There is 
always work to be done about the farm, work which 
even at its worst has not the futility about it which 
characterized some of the “made” work known in the 
cities. But much of that work results in bare sub- 
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in his economic—and con- 
sequently his social, more particularly his marital— 
adjustment to life as was his city cousin. 

How many sons has the farmer? Of the 21,000,000 
youth—16 to 25 years of age—in this country, 10,000,- 
000 live in rural communities; of which latter group 
4,200,000 are in villages and towns of less than 2,500 
in population, and 5,800,000 are on farms. But that is 
but part of the story. Present-day birth rate data are 
a cause of considerable alarm to some and certainly of 
interest to all. There are significant differences in 
rates from one geographic area to another, from one 
occupational group to another, from one religious group 
to another, from one nationality group to another, 
from one economic group to another; and among these 
differences, those between rural and urban peoples 
are not the least. In cities there were 450,000 fewer 
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youth in 1935 than in 1930; while in rural communities 
there were 1,150,000 more youth in 1935 than in 1930. 

In the last generation the trend of the birth rate has 
been downward—though not so rapidly—in rural as 
well as in urban areas; likewise the least decline in 
rate has been found among those on the lowest eco- 
nomic level in the rural as well as in the urban areas. 
The birth rate among white people is today below 
that required to maintain the present population by 
11 percent in the New England States, 15 percent in 
the Middle Atlantic States, 3 percent in the East North 
Central States, and 28 percent in the Pacific States. 
In the West North Central States, the birth rate main- 
tains the present population. But the birth rate is 
above that required to maintain the present population 
by 25 percent in the South Atlantic States, 41 percent 
in the East South Central States, 19 percent in the West 
South Central States, and 29 percent in the Mountain 
States. Even in as large areas as these there is evident 
a relation between urbanization and income to the 
birth rate. 


Waerner OR NOT THESE FACTS have any bearing on 
the inherent quality of our future citizens remains a de- 
batable topic among authorities in that field. But on 
this point there can be no argument: these facts have 
very definite bearing on the quality of the rearing of 
our future citizens unless that burden is carried on a 
much broader base than that of the present commonly 
accepted one of parent and local community. In our 
large cities today, ten adults with the assistance of all 
the man-made advantages of urban life, are rearing 
seven children; while in the open country with all the 
natural advantages of farm life, ten adults are rearing 
fourteen children. In 1930 the 24.8 percent of the 
population classified as farm were rearing and educat- 
ing 31 percent of the nation’s children, while receiving 
but 9 percent of the nation’s income. 

Fresh air, sunshine, food, shelter, and possibly cloth- 
ing can be provided more cheaply for the child on the 



























farm than for the one in the city. Much about farm 
life contributes to the child’s development of self- 
reliance, initiative, responsibility, spirit of freedom, 
appreciation of the relation of cause and effect, under- 
standing of nature and her laws in the elements, plant 
and animal kingdoms, and other desirable attributes. 
But for the farmer to provide for his son the educa- 
tional, cultural, and recreational advantages available 
to the city child costs him more than it does the average 
city parent. Either the cost is greater per individual 
because of the relatively limited supporting group; or 
if he avails himself of the opportunities provided in 
the city, he must add transportation and often mainte- 
nance costs over and above those paid by the city 
person. Man-made advantages tend to pile up in the 
larger cities where there is a greater accumulation of 
wealth by which they may be supported, whether 
publicly or privately. 

There is no evidence that the farmer would not avail 
himself as readily of these advantages as does the 
urban parent of comparable social and economic stand- 
ing, if they could be had at no greater expense to him. 
Studies have shown that the number of years children 
spend in school is more closely related to the father’s 
income than any other one factor. In the light of 
which fact it would seem that rural children may com- 
pare more favorably with urban children, even with 
the higher compulsory school attendance requirements 
and their more rigid enforcement in cities, than we 
have been wont to grant. 


Waar OF THE FUTURE FOR the farmer’s son? Many 
farm-bred boys must and will wish to seek their for- 
tunes not in farming but in the city, just as the sons 
of other occupational groups will seek out different 
fields of service. The cities with their declining popula- 
tions will probably welcome them with open arms. 
So long as much unemployment continues to exist, the 
rural boy will probably be at more or less of a dis- 
advantage in obtaining the better jobs. In the last 
few years, vocational guidance experts have had to 
admit that “pull” has been a dominant factor in job 
placements. The farm boy, unaccustomed to city 
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ways and having no friends at court, is therefore 
handicapped. 


Sonn OF THE FARMER’S SONS will wish to remain on 
the farm, and they will be needed there. As science 
and machinery play an increasingly greater role in 
agriculture, as farmers come fully to realize that they 
have as much at stake in marketing as in production, 
farming will be more and more of a challenge to the 
more able and better educated sons. Some have esti- 
mated that even in the depression year of 1935 the 
average farm in the West North Central States repre- 
sented an investment of $10,000. This investment 
places its owner as a trustee in a class with the small 
merchant or small town banker, and testifies on his 
part to an ability considerably above that required 
for the average worker in industry. 

It is sincerely to be hoped that some of the farmer’s 
sons will wish to remain in their own home communi- 
ties, there to serve in the several professions and serv- 
ice occupations in which today there is a dearth in 
both quantity and quality. With their sympathetic 
understanding and appreciation of rural life, their 
contribution need be limited only by their vision. 
More able and better educated teachers and preachers 
are needed, teachers and preachers who see the rural 
community as something more than the proving 
grounds of their professions. More adequate medical 
and hospital facilities are conspicuous needs. Small 
town newspapers and farm journals have great in- 
fluence, an influence which as yet has not fully meas- 





ured up to its possibilities in community enrichment 
and cultural advancement. Public library service js 
available to but 26 percent of the rural people. Relief 
is practically the only field of social work which has 
even been touched. ‘Recreational facilities and leader- 
ship are almost wholly lacking in their more cultura] 
phases—music, art, drama, landscape gardening, na- 
ture study, and the like. Politics and government are 
quite as challenging in rural as in-urban centers, and 
are now left all too frequently to the wily, and to the 
community’s needy and “deserving.” 


Au THESE AND OTHER fields must be more adequately 
manned if rural life is to be sufficiently satisfying to 
offset the lure of the city’s bright lights, if we are to 
be content that rural communities are to be the environ. 
ment in which a large part of this nation’s future 
citizenry is to be reared. The farmer alone cannot 
and should not be expected to provide all these for 31 
percent of the nation’s children on but 9 percent of the 
nation’s income. But so greatly does the farmer value 
his independence and rugged individualism that he 
himself will probably be the last to admit that society 
should share the burden. So long as his son is not a 
social menace, it is difficult for the farmer to realize 
that the welfare of his son is of much concern to anyone 
but himself and his son. As a matter of fact it is diffi- 
cult for any of us individually, not to mention collec- 
tively, fully to appreciate the implications of that idea 
except theoretically. But in the farmer’s son we all 
claim a stake. 





W: OF THE OLDER generation are naturally interested in the fate of a 
generation that includes our own sons and daughters. Anything we 
can do to open for young people the door of opportunity will help to 
create a secure future for our Nation. 

To bring about a healthy condition throughout the country will 
require serious effort both national and local. Our fundamental prob- 
lems will have to be solved nationally. Many depression burdens must 
be shared between the States and the Federal Government. But Fed- 
eral and State aid are not substitutes for local community spirit. 

We all need the help of our neighbors. And young people will 
always need to grow up in a neighborhood to which they feel that they 


belong. 


22 


—Davin CUSHMAN COYLE 
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Editorial 


T = National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
is deeply interested in all we are hearing these 
days about the “conservation of American 

youth.” Because this subject is so vital it 
should be well worth a few moments to stop and ask 
ourselves what exactly this phrase means. 

Ordinarily, when we use the word “conservation,” we 
think of saving something for future use. Applied to 
such natural resources as oil and forest reserves, con- 
servation is both possible and socially desirable. But 
we delude ourselves if we think that the dynamic 
energies of our young people can ever be “conserved,” 
that the creative enthusiasm of youth can be “saved” 
for the use of succeeding generations. Youth never 
comes again. Energies that are allowed to stagnate in 
unproductive idleness are lost, and lost forever. 

It would be sensible, therefore, to put an end to our 
somewhat careless thinking about how to conserve our 
youth, and think instead about constructive ways of 
using them. For it is only through the intelligent use of 
youthful energies that youth themselves can grow and 
develop into the effective citizens which the America 
of tomorrow will desperately need. 


Pisuwre AND TEACHERS and other adults who deter- 
mine our social programs cannot be reminded too often 
that we have in our country over four million youth 
out of school and totally unemployed. The human 
waste involved is incalculable. This “lost battalion” 
is with us; they are on our doorsteps, and we cannot 
indefinitely escape the consequences of ignoring their 
existence. 

Perhaps “ignoring” is too strong a word. After all, 
we do have such splendid consumers of unwanted 
youthful energy as the Civilian Conservation Corps 
and the National Youth Administration. But these 
national organizations, and the many excellent state 
and community agencies which supplement their work, 
are able, with their limited budgets, only to tap our 
great reservoir of youthful strength and enthusiasm. 
What remains to be done must, in large measure, be 
done through the initiative of responsible individuals. 
And there is much that can and should be done. 

Parents, teachers, and adults generally can, for ex- 
ample, urge school administrators and employment 
service directors to collaborate in the development of 
adequate programs of occupational adjustment for 
young people. These programs, properly adminis- 
tered, make three important contributions. They assist 
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young people in arriving at a clear and objective under- 
standing of their own vocational assets and limitations. 
They give youth an accurate picture of the realities of 
our workaday world and thus reduce the bewilderment 
and frustration which so often dogs their heels as they 
seek their first jobs. And finally, these programs stim- 
ulate the employment of young people by making em- 
ployers more clearly aware of what youth have to 
offer them, and by making youth more clearly aware 
of available job opportunities. 


Ove CANNOT say too much for the wisdom and fore- 
sight that has prompted certain American communities 
to develop effective programs of this sort. They yield 
personal and social returns far out of proportion to 
their cost. But we dare not assume that these pro- 
grams can, in themselves, solve the problem of unem- 
ployment among youth. For the benefit of those still 
unemployed, parents and teachers should urge the 
creation of scholarships and student aid funds designed 
to return to the schools at least a portion of those needy 
and capable youth who are in the labor market only 
because their parents cannot afford to keep them in 
schools. 

These are steps that will be taken by every forward- 
looking community fortunate enough to have the or- 
ganized leadership of progressive parents and teachers. 
Still others might be taken, such as the provision, at 
public expense, of noncompetitive jobs for those youth 
who can neither be absorbed in private enterprise nor 
returned to the schools. And there are always, every- 
where, social values to be won through the provision 
of adequate and satisfying programs of recreation. 


‘Tie ARE LARGE ORDERS, perhaps, but no one who 
understands what they are worth will long quarrel 
about what they cost. The ultimate effect of such 
types of action will ke to satisfy in young people a 
deeply rooted desire to feel themselves in the stream 
of their community life. They desperately need the 
consciousness of belonging, of being useful, and of being 
wanted. In developing programs which satisfy these 
natural desires, adults are doing more than reflecting 
an admirable humanity for a hard pressed segment 
of our population. They are also taking practical 
steps toward the development and conservation of 
those democratic ideals upon which our future as a 
democracy rests. 


—Howarp M. BeLu 
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RRIVED in Cincinnati at eight-thirty-five 
this evening. The Union Station really lives 
up to its reputation—especially the murals. 
Sorry I didn’t have more time to stop and ad- 

mire them, but was in a hurry to get to the Netherland 
Plaza. So many friends to see. The hotel is beautiful. 
Room on the twenty-ninth floor—am really getting 
excited. This is my first National Convention. Going 
to bed early—want to be fresh for tomorrow. All the 
sessions of the conference are being held in the Taft 
Auditorium. It is like an adventure. Am so curious 
about so many things. Tomorrow I shall find out about 
“self-realization.” ‘That was the word the National 
Parent-Teacher said was such a fat word. I must get 
down early and register. I don’t want to miss a thing. 


Opening Day 


Airssor THERE ARE MORE than 1200 registered. The 
auditorium is larger than I expected it to be. There 
is a grandeur here. Dr. Frank Nelson, rector of Christ 
Church, gave the invocation. We sang. Were greeted 
by the president of the Ohio Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Reports of committees followed. Then Mrs. 
Pettengill presented the convention theme, “Freedom 
for Growth.” I heard her speak last year at our state 
convention, but this is all so different. 

Dr. William G. Carr gave the keynote address, “The 
Purposes of Education in Home and School,” touching 
briefly on all four purposes, which we are going to con- 
sider day by day: Self-realization, Human Relation- 
ships, Economic Efficiency, and Civic Responsibility. 
(Dr. Carr looks younger than I had expected.) ... 
Dr. Bess Goodykoontz spoke on “Freedom for Growth 
through Self-Realization.” She put the thirteen out- 
comes of self-realization into four groups: the tools of 
learning; health knowledge and health habits; recrea- 
tional and leisure-time interests; character. Both 
home and school, she said, could and should encourage 
good reading in children. Suggestions: books close at 
hand; a time and place to read; a chance to discuss 
what has been read; opportunities to develop store- 
houses of meaning; library connections; reading going 
on in the family. . . . Speaking of our big responsi- 
bility as teachers and parents she said we should plan 
together to avoid conflicts in standards for children— 
try to be as uncritical of each other as possible, to be 
ready to explain or modify our own standards, and to 
realize that the code or standard by which each child 
will direct his life is the one he makes for himself. . . . 
Too bad we poor adults can’t start over. It is as she 
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said, ‘We can only go on as intelligently, as unselfishly, 


as purposefully as possible.” But she said more. “For 


those who are starting, for the children who are just 
beginning—that is different. For them we can do some- 
thing to help each one achieve his best.” That is true. 
That is where I shall put my efforts. Makes me place 
my dreams and aspirations high. . . . Session closed 
about eleven o’clock. Chairmen’s conference at eleven- 
fifteen. Ate lunch with several friends. Hurried back 
to be at the auditorium at two o’clock. 


Symposium Panel 


‘Tue LEADER THIS AFTERNOON was Dr. Ralph H. 
Ojemann. He summarized the morning speeches very 
briefly, then introduced Dr. Ernest Osborne, the first 
discussant. Dr. O. said that we begin too early to 
force on our children certain kinds of stereotyped roles 
(Right! I’ve been guilty of this very thing myself.) 
and that we let our prejudices stand in the way of their 
self-realization. Worse, we overprotect them, believing 
we are helping them when in reality we are making it 
difficult for them to grow up, to develop the kind of 
initiative, responsibility, and independence that we 
know to be necessary if the individual is to realize his 
powers and abilities as he should... . 

Dr. Grace Langdon, the second discussant, continued 
by outlining pictures of different children whose pat- 
ents are trying to give them a chance for self-realiza- 
tion. I wish I could remember all of these pictures. One 
that made us laugh was of a boy, aged fourteen, who 
couldn’t spell in spite of all his teachers and parents 
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tried to do. He didn’t need to spell; he was going to be a 
business man and would have a secretary. . . . Many 
questions arise when we try to put our theories con- 
cerning self-realization into practice: How can we 
strike a balance between obedience and freedom? To 
what extent is the self-realization of a child opposed to 
or consistent with the self-realization of his parents? 
Finally the very fundamental question, What effect 
do our so-called disciplinary measures have in this 
matter of self-realization? To this challenge Dr. L. 
said that until we parents know what our disciplinary 
procedures do to our children, what effect they have, 
we are more or less floundering. The first step is to 
begin to know ourselves. Each person has to find the 
answer for himself. 

The panel members then took over the discussion, 
and a lively discussion it was. I caught a few ideas on 
the fly. . . . Children do not learn to make good choices 
unless things not so good are presented along with 
desirable ones. It is our responsibility to make our- 
selves constantly available and maintain communica- 
tion between ourselves and our children, so that we can 
talk things over. An experience is not disastrous in 
itself; it becomes so by reason of the attitude of others. 
... Undesirable behavior cannot be stopped by pun- 
ishing, spanking, hitting. The important thing is to 
find out what causes it. . . . The way of self-realiza- 
tion is to surround the younger child with the best in 
books, music, and the rest, then give him an opportunity 
to make his own choice. . . . As for young people in 
highschool and college, they want to deal with their 
immediate personal problems of living instead of look- 
ing ahead to a marriage which may be six, eight, or ten 
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years off. These problems can’t be reduced to formulas, 
to machinery, but the attempt to solve them is a grand 
adventure for us parents. 


Evening Session 


Aw DINNER IN THE COFFEE SHOP. Chicken, hot bis- 
cuits, and baked grapefruit for dessert. Will have to 
try my hand at baked grapefruit when I get home. 

Unusually fine musical program this evening, by 
the Western Hills Highschool Symphonic Band. Dr. 
Stringfellow Barr, president of St. John’s College, was 
the evening speaker, and when he speaks one listens. 

American colleges, according to Dr. Barr, “have set 
out to make men successful when a liberal education 
should make men useful.” Have they succeeded? 
Thousands of their graduates, he asserted, “cannot 
write the mother tongue, speak clearly or even gram- 
matically, think forcefully, or tackle any job that does 
not interest them. And nothing difficult interests 
them.” Dr. Barr holds that the college graduate ought 
to have achieved a disciplined mind. . . . “Free in- 
stitutions can be operated only by free men, and only 
a liberal education can free man’s mind. And since 
man has the power to reason and the power to know 
truth, only that man who develops his reason and who 
seeks truth can be fully free, or indeed wholly human.” 
Such statements, beautiful in thought, beautiful in the 
language which carries the thought, characterized his 
entire speech. Throughout he emphasized the fact that 
the student must be given acquaintance with the clas- 
sics of human thought. He feels confident that stu- 
dents will work when they are given something worth 
working on and working for. 

And so ended my first day at the National Conven- 
tion. I am a little tired and yet so exhilarated. This 
is certainly different from sitting in a study group and 
talking about child care. I have already accumulated 
so much to tell about at the next meeting, and for a 
dozen meetings to come. A liberal education .. . 
Bachelor of Arts—“Bachelor of Alibis” Stringfellow 
Barr called them . . . Self-realization . . . for par- 
ents and teachers as well as for children . . . that 
means then that it isn’t too late for me to begin... . 
Self-realization . . . an intriguing word. 


Tuesday 
4 
—— FOR GROWTH THROUGH HUMAN RELATION- 


sHIPs” was the second day’s theme. Here are the char- 
acteristics of fine, democratic human relationships as 
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given by Dr. Joseph K. Folsom: First, the individuals 
in the group are happy; second, they get a large part 
of their happiness from one another’s companionship; 
third, such hostility and anger as may exist are directed 
toward things and circumstances rather than persons; 
fourth, democratic human relationships should be con- 
structive; fifth, they imply a respect for every indi- 
vidual personality. 

As members of parent-teacher organizations there 
are certain attitudes which we might well cultivate. 
Dr. F. stated these in the first person: 

I like a great many different kinds of people; I do 
not judge every one by the same standard. 

I have always time to enjoy people. 

I will not let appearances interfere with my enjoy- 
ment of people nor the enlargement of my circle of 
acquaintances. 

I will not rank or be ranked. 

I will not blame my fellowmen for things which have 
happened. 

The morning speaker closed his address with Whit- 
tier’s poem, “Forgiveness,” which he said expressed 
so beautifully the attitude most essential to the best 
human relationships. And beautifully expressed it was. 


Symposium Panel 


Livncidhavbon, of Teachers College, led this after- 
noon’s anel, and Dr. Katharine Taylor was the first 
distin . She gave it as her belief that every family 
is a : dic’ atorship unit with the mother the main dictator 
in most families. Democracy she defined as more a 
matter of feeling than a matter of techniques. We are 
true to the principle of freedom when we allow the 
child to work things out for himself, getting him ready 
early in life for citizenship in a democracy. 

Judge Charles Hoffman was the second discussant. 
(He has tried 35,000 divorce cases and handled tens of 
thousands of children.) 

He painted a realistic picture of the thousands of 
delinquent children in this country and their inade- 
quate homes. He challenged the rigid curriculum of 
the public schools which he said, “is doing as much to 
encourage delinquency as the rigid procedure of the 
juvenile court in the past.” There must be a sound 
social philosophy at the basis of our work, or we are 
lost. He deemed it essential to have a goal and the 
knowledge and information to reach that goal. He 
wasn’t sure that we had either one. 

Dr. Louis Pechstein, who followed Judge H., raised 
this question: How can each of us help democracy? 
Three things 
parents and 
teachers can 
do: seek to 
understand de- 
mocracy; ex- 
amine the 
faults of de- 








mocracy and help to correct them; practise democracy, 
He emphasized the belief that when our democracy falls 
there will fall with it the very thing out of which jt 
sprung, religion. If we can develop spiritual qualities 
in our children, our democracy is guaranteed. Dean 
Pechstein ended, as he began, with the words not of a 
dictator but of the Deity, “Stand on thy feet and ] 
will talk to thee, my children.” 

Many and varied were the suggestions that came out 
of the panel discussion—If the child hasn’t been taught 
to take on any responsibilities in his home, then he 
won’t take on any for his community. (This comment 
was the result of a few delightful moments of repartee 
on the merits of dishwashing that my younger daughter 
would certainly have appreciated.) . . . In order to be 
a free-roving citizen you have to have a sense of secy- 
rity in your own home. . . . Reading books will only 
tell you something about children. . . . All adolescents 
have to compete with their parents and win. If parents 
do not let them compete, then they don’t feel con- 
fident of their own judgment. (I wish this were the 
explanation of Junior’s argumentative moods.) . ,. 
Until children understand that there is a law and 
can learn self-control and be obedient to the law, 
they have no right to freedom. . . . When business 
is willing to pay the price there will be a radical re- 
duction in delinquency. 

I have set down the above ideas just as I heard them 
discussed. I enjoyed the clash of ideas, the disagree- 
ment, and the presentation of new frontiers, new chal- 
lenges. It is a satisfying experience to wrestle men- 
tally with these men and women. I was tempted to ask 
one of the speakers a question, but there wasn’t time. 
The Kentucky Congress of Parents and Teachers were 
our hosts for a boat ride on the Ohio. Everyone who 
was on the excursion will long remember the charming 
hospitality of the Kentucky Congress. 


Evening Session 


en BY THE CINCINNATI Inter-High A Capella 
Choir. The young people performed magnificently. 
Mrs. Pettengill introduced the speaker of the evening, 
quite a young man. So this was Howard McClusky, 
who was to speak on “The Role of Youth in Modern 
Society.” Sure of himself and his subject, he gave us 
an address that truly left mental and emotional by- 
products. He began to speak lightly, even banteringly. 
But this was only a preparation for what was to come. 
“Youth,” he said, “is the time for independence and 
responsibility.” But modern civilization is less able to 
meet these demands than was the civilization of the 
past. 

Acknowledging the many economic phases of youth's 
problems, Dr. McClusky chose to emphasize the im- 
portant psychological aspects of the problem. He cited 
as important the misunderstanding which exists be- 
tween old age and youth, between parent and child— 
tracing it to a resistance on the part of older persons 
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toward youth. “We have to guard ourselves against 
a jealousy that will not admit that some of the kids 
are smarter than we are.” . . . Here is something I 
took down word for word, to repeat where it will do 
the most good: “I want to see the time when classes 
in civics will be allowed and urged to tackle the cur- 
rent problems of their cities, to analyze municipal 
financial statements and the statements of other public 
bodies. I want to see young people take more part- 
time employment so they will know what real work 
means, and I want to see them participate in discus- 
sions of the family budget.” And this was good, too: 
“Neither Hitler nor Mussolini would be in power today 
had they not ridden on the backs of a vast number 
of deposed youth.” 

It seemed like a direct answer to Dr. McClusky’s 
plea when Dr. Alice V. Keliher took charge. She con- 
ducted a group discussion demonstration, participated 
in by seventeen Cincinnati senior highschool boys and 
girls, An excerpt from the motion picture “Captains 
Courageous” was shown, and the young people based 
their discussion on the situations depicted in the film. 
Like many in the audience, I was interested and not 
a little impressed with the amazing insight these young 
people showed in dealing with home and community 
problems. Youth has shown clearly and definitely that 
it is equipped to meet its own problems! 


Wednesday 


‘ 
: “Fezevou FOR GROWTH through Economic Efficiency” 


was discussed this morning by Dr. Edwin A. Lee. He 
presented seven questions that youth asks upon en- 
trance to vocational life: What work is there for me 
to do? What work am I fitted to do? How shall I 
choose my work? How and where can I be trained? 
How can I get started? How can I grow? And if I 
lose my job, what shall I do? Dr. Lee said that a 
too limited choice has been given to a highschool grad- 
uate. The schools must help individuals to determine 
the fields in which by virtue of their intelligence and 
aptitude, their varying interests and skills, they may 
hope for some kind of success. But responsibility for 
making a choice of vocation ultimately must rest on 
youth itself; it is a privilege which must be guarded. 
(How very right he was!) . . . Introduction into life’s 
work is a critical experience in the life of youth, since 
at that time morale is easily destroyed. The school 
should meet this problem by giving needed guidance 
toyouth. Parents and teachers must dignify the prob- 
lems of vocational training. He even suggested that 
a good P. T. A. program might be inaugurated on the 
basis of an occupational survey. (A real idea there.) 
Forcefully he emphasized the fact that parents and 
teachers together must set their minds to the resolving 
of the economic dilemma faced by our daughters and 
our sons, lest these same daughters and sons in des- 


Peration listen to a dictator who promises them 
security. 
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With these words still ringing in my ears, I attended 
a chairmen’s conference—or rather two, I should say, 
this particular morning. 


Symposium Panel 


Economie EFFICIENCy—the producer phase and the 
consumer phase—was discussed from various angles 
by the three panel discussants—Dr. Ottermann, Dr. 
Harap, and Edna Dean Baker. Dr. Ottermann and Dr. 
Harap both concerned themselves with the various 
types of propaganda that come from newspaper, maga- 
zine, and radio, urging people to make purchases. Dr. 
Ottermann advocated applying principles of propa- 
ganda analysis to advertising and sales talks so that we 
can separate the real idea from that which is just on 
the surface. Dr. Harap discussed economic efficiency 
mainly from the point of view of the great mass of 
homemakers, for whom he said consumer education has 
greater importance than any other social or occupa- 
tional group. He told us that the enlightened mer- 
chants are beginning to recognize the potential pres- 
sure of educated consumers and are taking steps to 
improve their own practices. 

Edna Dean Baker, speaking from the producer stand- 
point, based her discussion on two questions: First, 
how early may we begin to develop in children the 
disposition and the ability to share in the work of 
the world? Second, how can we as parents and teach- 
ers develop in children this disposition and ability? 
To the first question she said that the ability of a 
child to participate in the work of the world later 
depends on encouragement of his first feeble efforts, 
whether in trying to button his own coat or pull off 
his own stockings. In other words, we cannot begin too 
early. . . . As to the second question, Miss Baker be- 
lieves that our children’s attitudes will be formed along 
the lines of our own attitudes toward work.... As 
parents and teachers we need to analyze the home and 
the school to see where children of different ages can 
best help. This applies also to the neighborhood and 
the community projects. 

The panel discussion centered around the question of 
what our children will share in the economic life— 
granting they have shared the responsibility in the 
home. As one panel member pointed out, since we 
have no jobs for them, what then? Increasing com- 
pulsory school age to nineteen or twenty was proposed. 
But how make these extra years profitable so that 
young people will not feel that they are merely marking 
time? And what of the many young people who must 
of necessity go 
to work as soon 
as possible? 
The commu- 
nity council 
idea was ad- 
vanced as help- 
ful in making 
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available both part-time and full-time jobs in the com- 
munity. ... There was some difficulty among the 
panel members in making connections between the two 
phases of economic efficiency—consumer education and 
producer education. But this difficulty was soon ironed 
out and it is shown that the corollary of earning 
is spending, and that both types of education are 
essential. 


Wednesday Evening 


No SPEAKER TONIGHT. The evening was devoted to 
the reception, and it was an outstanding and gala 
oceasion. All present seemed to be enjoying them- 
selves, and there was much of talk and greetings all 
around me. Music was furnished by the Mothersingers. 
Our national president, who was in the receiving line 
with members of the executive committee, was pre- 
sented with beautiful flowers. Not only can par- 
ent-teacher people learn and grow together; this 
evening demonstrated that they also know how to 
play together. 


Thursday 


‘Tus MORNING’S SPEAKER was Katharine F. Lenroot. 
She opened her address by referring to the White House 
Conference for 1939-40 and went on to explain that 
it is concerned with the preparation of children for 
citizenship in a democracy. It was gratifying to learn 
that our national president is a member of the plan- 
ning committee. She outlined five objectives of edu- 
cation for civic responsibility which I took down to 
study more carefully later. 

No one can doubt that Miss L. is both able and 
sincere. I liked her human way of presenting things. 
Her story of John Smith and Mary Doe, illustrating 
her idea of how individual and community activities 
are related to each other, is tucked away in my memory 
for future use. So is the fact that two-fifths of the 
families of the United States have less than a thousand 
a year to live on. And to think that 810,000 children 
of elementary school age in 1930 were not attending 
school at all because of lack of funds! 


Symposium Panel 


Ds. H. GORDON HULLFISH led the discussion on civic 
responsibility. He certainly isn’t afraid of speaking 
frankly and realistically. Dr. Raymond A. Kent, the 
first discussant, emphasized the fact that children, 
youth, and adults need to have a greater awareness 
that the success of democracy depends upon proper 
discharge of personal responsibility. He illustrated 
this idea by saying that perhaps nowhere has irrespon- 
sibility been more startingly shown than in the use of 
our new toy, the automobile. Speaking of war he said, 
“The only way to stop war is for every individual 
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who does not believe in it to exercise his democratic 
freedom of speech and say so. If prime ministers and 
presidents cannot stop it, the people in a democracy 
can.” Dr. Kent believes there is little danger ulti- 
mately from those who seek to spread propaganda 
among us if each individual faces his civic duty and 
heroically assumes his personal responsibility. . . . 
Olga Jones based her contribution on the text which 
beseeches us to practise with deep humility the use of 
critical judgment upon all public matters, learn with 
earnest purpose the value of toleration, and utter 
no word of undignified criticism of another’s convic- 
tion. She spoke quietly and effectively, adding a new 
note to the discussions. 

The panel members discussed ways by which the 
P. T. A. can build through education mutual under- 
standing between groups—urban and rural, privileged 
and underprivileged. This brought up the question of 
distinction between a democratic form of government 
and a democratic society. It seems that at present 
a great many of us don’t really want a democratic 
form of society. (Never thought of there being any 
such distinction.) Perhaps it is true that although 
we express concern about achieving more of democracy, 
we really don’t know how to go about getting it... . 
I liked Dr. Hullfish’s concluding remarks: We must 
go on thinking through how we can use our imagination 
and ingenuity, how we can work together toward 
building up a society in which it shall be the common 
belief that government is a form of human association 
in which everybody participates in the creation of 
values. 


member. 


Evening Session 


Cannes A. DYKSTRA, president of the University of | 
Wisconsin, sounded the finale in his address, “Our | 
Devotion to Democracy.” I appreciated his words as | 


an effective ending, even though I hated the thought 
of the curtain going down. 
viewed the meaning of democracy. Devotion to democ- 
racy, he said, calls for an understanding of democracy 
as a way of life and a nourishing of the values upon 
which society depends for its existence. It requires 
that we live in the present as well as the past, and 
that we face the future... . There can be no real 
freedom until all are free and all are secure. 

Our national president closed the convention with 
the same dignity and beauty that characterized the 
program sessions over which she presided. 

So ends my first national convention. Four days— 
how swiftly they passed! Tomorrow at this time I 
shall be home again—home with renewed inspiration 
and vigor, a more integrated individual, a wiser mother, 
and a richer and more resourceful parent-teacher 
member. 
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This is no simple problem. It is a supreme | 
challenge, one close to the heart of every parent-teacher | 


President Dykstra re- | 
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Keeping Family Life Stimulating 


| 





BY GEORGE D. STODDARD 


N the question of 
keeping family life 
stimulating it is 


hazardous to generalize. 
Some people find it so stim- 
ulating that they desire, 

rather, peace and seren- 

ity. However, a stimu- 
lating life is not necessarily 
a fatiguing one. 

First of all, it is neces- 
sary to distinguish between 


large and small families. 

Consider, for example, the difference in stimulation 
between the one-child family and the four-child fam- 
ily. In the first family there are only three possible 
sets of relationships: namely, mother-father, mother- 
child, and father-child. Here we have the primary 


social unit reduced to its simplest terms. But with 
four children, these social relationships mount to 
fifteen. This means that the family of four children 
is about five times as complex as a family with one 
child. In the larger families, the essential need is to 
reduce the stimulation somewhat in order to have 
zones and periods of quiet. 

But there are families with no children at all. Here 
the best way to make the family life more interesting 
would be to adopt one or two children. On the basis 
of contacts with many families who have done this, 
I am sure that child adoption usually increases the 
enjoyment of family life. Nor is there much likeli- 
hood that one will secure a child below the intellectual 
and social aspirations of the family. Research data 
indicate, on the contrary, that adopted children tend 
to work toward the intellectual and social ability of 
the foster parents. 

Let us turn our attention now to the possibilities 
for stimulation in an average family of from one to 
three children. To begin with, some attention should 
be paid to the physical set-up of the home. The idea 
that a family with children is just one big, booming 
confusion is misleading, to say the least. No home is 
too small to permit the individual to have a quiet 
place to read or study. It does not have to be a 
separate room, although this is a desired convenience. 
It may be a den, an alcove or a corner of a room, or 
one of the rooms set aside at certain times of the day. 

For physical exercise and social life, a recreation 
toom is becoming increasingly popular. Such a room 
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may well be placed in our modern basements. Regard- 
less of the fuel burned, it should be possible to set 
off a portion of the basement as a clean, attractive 
room for general recreational purposes. Children enjoy 
having their vehicles, large blocks, boxes, crayons, 
blackboard, paints, easels, board games, and building 
materials in such a room. With appropriate shelving, 
such things can be quickly put away. A room of this 
kind is a godsend in rainy weather. The same room, 
or a similar one, may well be the center for physical 
activities on the part of adults. 

It can be said that many adults deplore their lack 
of skill and training in activities which are essentially 
physical and motor. In a sense, the adults of today 
represent a generation educationally oververbalized; 
a class whose innate motor and mechanical skills were 
not so developed and trained as to give durable satis- 
factions. The adult workshop, sewing room, tool chest, 
garden, and garage offer needed opportunities for be- 
lated indulgence in soothing activities. 

In many cities it is somewhat old-fashioned to have 
a yard. This idea, however, is probably more an 
expression of land shortage than of changed family 
needs. Practically every family with children could 
profit by a yard of its own. It could profit, too, by 
having outdoor play space available to all the neigh- 
borhood children. There should be also occasional 
treks to nearby mountains, woods, lakes, farms, parks, 
and swimming pools. All these are simply extensions 
of one’s own neighborhood. One family I know of has 
prepared a map of all the nearby outdoor facilities 
such that, without elaborate planning, they can 
start out in the car and arrive at some interesting 
place, instead of riding along haplessly, wondering 
where the next good stop might be. 


Onn WORD FURTHER about stimulation through physi- 
cal and motor activity. Nobody likes to do every- 
thing. Each family should decide for itself which of 
these activities it really likes to indulge in. I know 
one family, for instance, that goes on picnics in a 
moralistic way, determined to have a good time. After 
a frenzy of preparation, which may be stimulating but 
is also fatiguing, this family gets off. Since they all 
return, not “tired but happy” but tired and unhappy, 
one wonders why they put themselves through this 
experience. For those who like it, there is fun and 
relaxation in an occasional return to the simpler life. 
For others, it would be a waste of time. 
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It may be well to remember that not everything 
must be done by the whole family at the same time. 
Some of them should be done separately. For ex- 
ample, I do not feel that young married couples, with 
or without children, should always be together. I 
think that sometimes they should be seen separately, 
indulging their own personal and professional inter- 
ests, hobnobbing with their own friends who may or 
may not be mutual friends. There is always much 
social overlapping between well-adjusted couples. We 
need not fear that they are drifting away from each 
other if sometimes they choose independent activities. 
This is often nothing more than a healthy carry-over 
of premarital interests and associations. Where there 
is no such carry-over, very well; let husbands and 
wives do everything together. But for a husband or 
wife to “give up” everything, as the saying is, is not 
good mental hygiene, nor sound stimulation. 

It is stimulating if occasionally either the husband 
or wife gets away from home on one expedition or 
another. Unless the wife 
is professionally en- 
gaged, her opportunities 
along this line are likely 
to be fewer than those of 
her husband. This can be 
compensated for some- 
what by encouraging 
one’s wife to travel on 
“flimsy” grounds. Social 
gatherings, a theater or 
shopping tour should be 
taken advantage of as a 
means of dislocating the 
constant geographical 
association of two indi- 
viduals. 

Let us now take a 
quick look at the subtle 
question of attitudes. 
Family life must be 
deadening if the husband 
has no interest in the 
needs, troubles, and as- 
pirations of the wife, or 
if, in turn, the wife is 
bored by the husband’s 
work. This fundamental 
attitude of affectionate 
regard for what is held 
dearly by the other can- 
not be replaced by lux- 
ury of surroundings or 
by mere habits. There 
appears to be no substi- 
tute for this intimate 
husband-wife relation- 
ship. It is, perhaps, not 
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so much the basic sex attraction, essential as that is tog 
happy married life, as it is a true friendship and com. 


panionship, without which sex attraction appears not | 


to endure. A few of these attitudes which tend to 
strengthen and stimulate home lifewill bear mentioning. 

The first is the attitude toward money. It is jim. 
portant to note that the emphasis is on the phrase 
“attitude toward” and not on the word “money.” J 
remember recently being in a store in which a woman 
had drifted a few counters away from her husband. 
Unexpectedly she found something she wanted. She 
came up to her husband, pleading in the most abject 
fashion for a five-dollar bill, which was begrudgingly 
passed over to her. To me, this was a singularly 
degrading episode, a social throwback—not in the 
fact that the husband happened to be carrying the 
money, but in the complete acceptance of the ancient 
idea that all money was really his. 

Nor is budget-making a complete answer to the 
control of family finances. A budget can be as boring 
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and dominating as the old-time masculine tyrant. 
The real test of the budget is its reduction to a simple 
state of conversational unimportance. It should be 
carried through so as to preserve not only the financial 
resources of the family, but its emotional and social 
riches. A good budget, like an efficient garter, should 
be invisible to the outside observer. 


Ons CONSIDERATION in keeping family life stimulat- 
ing, one which has not been mentioned as often as it 
should be, is the attention of both husband and wife to 
their physical attractiveness. A classic example in our 
literature which has been the subject of countless 
sketches and cartoons is the picture (usually of the 
wife) who has “given up.” She feels that she has 
come to the end of her days as a creature appealing 
to either men or women. She settles down. This proc- 
ess may begin at any age from twenty-five upward. 
We all know some grandmothers who have never let 
it begin. In their sixties and seventies, they remain 
highly interesting esthetically and socially, After all, 
adults are fat at fifty for exactly the same reasons 
that would make them fat at twenty; namely, a chronic 
inability to resist the pleasant pastime of overeating. 
Not only are gross physical defects displeasing, but the 
state of mind that permits a person to do this with his 
or her body indicates a loss of personal and social 
integrity. To make family life more stimulating is 
to keep physically as young as possible through con- 
trolled eating, physical activities, and healthy hygiene. 








Mutual interests and individual freedom; physical 
activity and relaxation; serenity and emotional ex- 
citement—these are the desirable alternates in a 
happy home life. They should all be played upon. 
Boredom comes primarily when there is too much 
playing on a single string; or when one member of the 
family, to the exclusion of all others, demands that 
his way be the way of the family. 

At all times, the great solvent is not an external 
interest in such and such activities, but a steady 
reserve of mutual affection. Without love in its 
oldest Biblical sense, all the paraphernalia that can 
be devised for the stimulation of family life will tend 
to fall short of their promise. The reading will be 
tiresome, the picnic dull, the social life a drag, the 
children a nuisance. 


Waar, THROUGH the predominance of pleasure or 
other drives, husband and wife, being able to have 
children, forego them, we have a form of social regres- 
sion. We have, indeed, the giving up of the prime 
function for which the family was created in the first 
place. Even in our modernistic, streamlined era, such 
giving up cannot be undertaken without loss to per- 
sonality, to social meaningfulness. 

In short, the most stimulating family life is one 
which, first of all, creates a family. It then proceeds 
to carry on with assurance and gaiety throughout the 
whole chain of episodes that human beings thrown so 
intimately together, are certain to experience. 





SMALL BOY 


The fingermarks on woodwork 
Are fearful to behold: 


The curtains in his bedroom 
Are but a twisted fold. 


Pebbles, dust, and marbles 

Lurk beneath his bed; 

His orderliness ledger 

Is sadly in the red. 

But when he has a fever 

And lies with cheeks aflame, 
With eyes too bright for safety, 
His rumpled hair for frame, 
Nothing seems to matter— 
Dirt or fuss or noise, 

Half so much as hearing 

(As is the way with boys) 

His careless slamming of a door, 
His cap thrown down upon the floor! 
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Is My Son Too Pertect? 


By DOUGLAS STAPLETON 


Y SON bewilders me. Having been intro- 
JM duced into fatherhood suddenly, without the 
usual preliminaries of hospital pacing, lay- 
ettes, diapers, and first tooth, I find myself 
at a disadvantage with parents who 
have been in the business, so to speak, 
for so many more years—and I find il 
myself at a disad- 
vantage with my 
new twelve-years- 
going - on - thirteen 

















son, whom I acquired as a side order when I recently 
married his mother. It’s probably the result of having 
been out of touch with my own boyhood so long, and 
the lack of continuity in the development of Richard. 

As a species I do not know small boys except through 
the inaccuracies of memory and the distortion of fiction. 
Penrod and Sam, and Huckleberry Finn and Tom 
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Sawyer were the ideals and models of my own youth— 
not to mention the inspiration offered (and accepted) 
by Peck’s Bad Boy. 

I recall only too well how—inspired by nothing ex- 
cept six-year-old appetites and curiosities 
—my cousin Bill and I invaded his father’s 
storeroom. Storerooms of that day—in our 
town at least—were roomy affairs de- 
signed to maintain a family of twelve 
ormore. In this storeroom, on a shelf, 
stood a small barrel of molasses, bung 


















upward. Since neither Bill nor I could reach the up- 
turned bung we rocked the barrel back and forth until 
the bung came down to us—along with the barrel. 

As a result we sat in a delicious puddle of molasses 
and licked our fingers to our hearts’ and stomachs’ con- 
tent, until fear of retribution dawned—as usual with 
us—too late, We shinnied out a window, climbed my 
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aunt’s newly painted green fence, and hid in a coal 
cellar. The resultant layers of coal dust, green paint, 
and molasses had to be scraped off, and we were sent 
to bed, warmed but not comforted. 


A: A LATER DATE we played hooky—not, as I recall, 
from any sense of rebellion but because of the attrac- 
tions of a spring countryside and a river swollen with 
rain. We built a raft which, of course, promptly cap- 
sized. On circus days we slipped out early in the morn- 
ing to earn our “ducats”—and used the admission 
money donated by our families for forbidden soda 
pop and hot dogs. We fought gangs from less “re- 
spectable” neighborhoods and, I regret to say, were 
frequently defeated. 

Bill and I, still later, seavengered among the fasci- 
nating debris of the power company discards and ap- 
propriated equipment for our “lab,” where at least once 
we shocked each other into insensibility either through 
faulty wiring or by deliberate intent. Once—and only 
once—we swiped and smoked some of my uncle’s 
cigars. We erected a species of chute-the-chutes from 
the top of the barn which proved so unsightly (to say 
nothing of dangerous) that our families ordered it de- 
molished. More than occasionally we slipped off for 
prohibited swimming in the raw. 


Buz AND I, AS A COMBINATION, were probably a con- 
stant source of irritation and imminent menace of 
scandal to our families; but we lived through it. Bill 
has become an eminent physician, and I am a fairly 
respectable suburbanite and historian. There were 
others in our gang who lived by the same code and they 
are, today, a remarkably sober set of men. One is 
a banker, three are lawyers, another is a movie star, 
and another a prominent author. In only one did this 
early villainy show up in later years; he became a 
politician. 

We were harum-scarum—I think that was the term 
then—but Richard is different, and it is distinctly con- 
fusing. I had made up my mind when I married Helen 
that since the new household was to include a half- 
grown son I would have to put up with minor villainies, 
that I would be subjected to thoughtless torment in the 
shape of irate neighbors coming to complain of broken 
windows and wounded cats, peremptory notes from 
teachers, visits from the local constabulary, and dis- 
tracted wails from Helen when she discovered some 
depredation or injury to furniture, house, or garden. 
But none of these things has happened, and the vacuum 
created leaves me unable to bring forth with any real 
conviction all the schemes of discipline I had concocted. 

Perhaps, with a certain innate boy-perception, 
Richard has descried my intentions, and deliberately 
skirted those acts that would give me an opportunity 
to crystallize my nebulous authority. It really is exas- 
perating, this leaving me full of unvented parental 
dictums, And, too, I am constantly aware that per- 
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haps I am being carefully lulled into a state of unsus- 
pecting inertia, and that at any moment a violent ex- 
plosion might occur. Or is Richard just too perfect? 
Or is he feeling his way in a new environment? I’d 
like to know. Sometimes I wish the impending explo- 
sion would occur—not for my benefit, but for Rich- 
ard’s. I sometimes feel that he is on unnaturally good 
behavior—like having permanent company—and that 
he hasn’t felt the assurance of sympathy and concrete 
comradeship that would be necessary to offset any 
punishment I might have to mete out. I’m still 


too new. I’m not yet tried and proven as part of 
the family. 


I RECALL BEING CONSIDERABLY injured and indignant 
that my family should punish me, but I was always 
aware, perhaps subconsciously, of their underlying 
sympathy and unity. But let anyone else undertake 
to punish me—anyone, that is, less closely related than 
an aunt—and indignation and injured feelings were 
nothing compared to the sense of injustice that blazed 
within me. I could forgive the “family” for punish- 
ments and corrections—forgive them even while I did 
not always see eye-to-eye as to its necessity. But “out- 
siders” who horned in on the task of disciplining me 
were never forgiven. 

I believe that Richard recognizes my right to author- 
ity for punishment, but I cannot feel that he has gained 
that necessary confidence in my real and deep affection 
—a confidence that I will offset the punishment with 
justice, understanding, sympathy, and perhaps a candy 
bar. So I wish the explosion would occur. I can’t 
imagine what form it would take. But I have a feeling 
that the only way to be prepared for small boys is to 
be, as the Kansan said about the cyclone, “ready for 
the worst an’ if it don’t happen you’re lucky.” 


| HAS DRIVEN us out of the house only once 
with his Christmas chemistry set. He has sawed up 
the top of a dismantled antique rosewood table—but 
that was to make his mother a flat-silver tray, com- 
plete with (slightly lopsided) partition, as proudly 
pointed out. He has brought home a series of “lost” 
dogs—almost invariably on a string—including a 
black, calf-like monstrosity that, parked in the garage, 
gave Helen and me a bad few minutes. And bedtime, 
set inflexibly at nine, can be postponed by vaguenesses 
and dawdling known only to small boys until that last, 
sweet, and invariably damp goodnight. 

Oh, yes, he’s a boy all right—almost as if he had 
read a book on the subject. But when is that explo- 
sion coming? I dread it, in a way. And yet I'll be 
glad when it happens, because then I’ll know I’ve got 
something more than his confidence, more than his af- 
fection—a trust that will forgive me when I have to 
punish him. I'll hate doing it. But I’ll feel promoted 
to real fatherhood when it’s over. 

I'll have a perfect son. 
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Guiding Principles 





What the P.T.A. Means to the Member 


AST fall when I paid my annual dues to the 

parent-teacher association in the community 

where I live, I received a membership card. 

I looked at this card with deep interest, since 
I knew that some two and a quarter million other 
P.T.A. members in the United States had received or 
would receive a similar card. What, I wondered, does 
this card signifying their membership in the P.T.A. 
mean to these members? What does their membership 
mean to the P.T.A.? I have been a parent-teacher 
member for so many years that it has become an un- 
questioned part of myself. I scrutinized my member- 
ship card, trying all the while to see it with the eyes 
of a new member. With this attitude in mind I asked 
myself, “What benefit does a member derive from 
membership?” and, by the same token, what can a 
member give in return? 

My own life has been enriched by the stimulus of 
the parent-teacher organization, for it has given me the 
opportunity to work towards the conserving of the best 
and the finest of ideals. There is something heartwarm- 
ing in the knowledge that you are part of a great or- 
ganization which is dedicated to the conservation of 
childhood, bringing to actuality the dream of better 
environment for children everywhere. But this is not 
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a vague feeling, stimulated by vague idealism. Being 
a parent-teacher member is a real, vital experience. 
It consists in dealing with living issues, a process in 
which each individual with his peculiar bent is allowed 
to think through and act upon these living issues with 
his fellow members. Being a parent-teacher member 
means helping to preserve our most coveted possession, 
our democratic form of government, not only through 
making us aware of citizenship, but through the prac- 
tice of democratic processes within the structure of 
the organization. Being a parent-teacher member sig- 
nifies belonging to a group that has faith in the masses 
of the people, in their ability to work out solutions 
for their own problems and in their capacity to grow 
and adapt themselves to social change. It provides the 
stimulation that comes from contact with people and 
thus permits each individual a chance to enrich his 
background, increase his interest, and raise his ambi- 
tion. Being a member offers an opportunity to engage in 
critical thinking and experimental attitudes—to judge, 
to criticize, and to improve community conditions in 
the light of the experiences of other communities. 

In the past I have often found myself discussing 
the meaning of parent-teacher membership with my 
fellow members. Together we have tried to express 
the richness of parent-teacher experience. Thus it 
seemed wise to me at this time to ask a few of these 
people—a mother, a father for whom education is a 
vocation, and one of our teachers—to tell me what 
membership in the parent-teacher organization means 
to them. Here are their answers: 





To ME AS A TEACHER, membership in the parent-teacher 
organization is a matter of great pride. The realiza- 
tion that I am one of a host of members working for 
better advantages for our children in their homes, 
their community, their state, and even in the nation, 
makes me feel that I am going forward not alone but 
with the strength of legions. The breadth and depth 
of parent-teacher objects help me to steer clear of 
narrowness of thought and action, for they keep me 
alive to the health and welfare not only of my own 
pupils but of children and youth all over the country. 

Through the parent-teacher association my knowl- 
edge of children and of parent-child relationships is 
advancing, erasing the lines which in the past have 
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been drawn between education in the home and educa- 
tion in the school. Each fall we parents and teach- 
ers in our community get together to discuss those 
problems involved in our community living. These 
intimate contacts offer me an opportunity to find my 
place in the community, to take part in local activities, 
and make whatever contribution I can. In tur, I 
can bring the major interests and needs of the com- 
munity back to my own schoolroom and let them in- 
fluence my teaching. There was a time, not so long 
ago, when a teacher could not go out from the school 
into the home. There was no means by which the 
home and the school could come together in a warm 
and close relationship. Today, the parent-teacher 
association provides a natural and proper setting for 
the teacher and for the parent, a setting in which each 
can interpret his part in the child’s life and growth. 

From the parent-teacher association in our small 
school, in our small town, I have gained a broader, 
higher vision of the standards of home life and a more 
tolerant attitude toward people of all faiths. I have 
also gained a feeling of brotherhood and sympathy 
and understanding which comes from extensive as well 
as intensive cooperation between parents and teachers 
the country over. It is truly inspiring to feel that 
throughout the land in rural and urban and farm 
areas, parents and teachers are working together to 
unravel the tangled skein of causes which influence 
children and youth, and to understand how their 
education and happiness, desired by both, may be 
attained. 





I seuevs THAT the average mother’s children are 
grown before she realizes what the job of raising chil- 
dren is all about. I can never be thankful enough 
that I became a member of a local parent-teacher 
association while my children were small, for from this 
great organization I have gained unforgettable infor- 
mation and inspiration for my job as a parent. 

I know so many mothers who feel inadequate as 
they face their job of parenthood. Let me speak 
from experience and say that a very effective cure 
for this feeling of inadequacy is to become an active 
P.T.A. worker. The program of child welfare and 
parent education elevates parenthood to the dignity 
of a real profession requiring study and preparation. 
The parent education classes have not only helped me 
with problems my own children present, but they have 
helped me to understand myself—which is equally 
important. It is through the P.T.A. that I am 
thrown with men and women who “see life steadily 
and see it whole,” and are not so completely absorbed 
in making a living that they have no time to make 
lives. Each individual is interested in protecting his 
child, and the teacher because he is important to that 
child. Thus, united by a common bond, each one of 
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us helps the other and in turn both gain in power and 
security. 

The parent-teacher association has given me an 
opportunity to better evaluate my child and his prog- 
ress by observing other children in their work and 
play. It has made me more aware of the child’s needs 
and of what is involved in fulfilling his needs. My 
horizons have become larger, my vision more clear. 
To me it seems that the parent-teacher association will 
have served its purpose if it helps fathers and mothers 
to see their children as a part of the oncoming gen- 
eration and to work towards making that oncoming 
generation happy and useful citizens, devoted to the 
democratic way of life. 

I always thrill with pride when I read the objects of 
the parent-teacher organization: they are so forward- 
looking, so all-inclusive. And I, as a member of the 
great organization, have a share and a vitally im- 
portant share in building the America of the future. 
What feeling could be broader and deeper? 





Mors THAN ONCE I have said from the platform and 
in public print that, in my opinion, no school can be 
administered successfully today without an active 
parent-teacher association. My continued study of 
the purposes of the modern school, and of the demands 
being made upon it by our changing civilization, con- 
firms my previous opinion and justifies a repetition 
of my former statements. 

The parent-teacher association is the only organiza- 
tion that attempts to unite the interests of school and 
society at the several levels between kindergarten and 
college. It is the only non-professional group that 
undertakes the difficult task of interpreting the school 
to the community and the community to the school. 
It, therefore, holds a position in relation to child wel- 
fare that is unique. Accordingly, it assumes, volun- 
tarily or involuntarily, a responsibility that is as heavy 
as it is unusual. 

This program of interpretation is a vast one—far 
flung through county, state, and nation. It involves 
close organization of local associations, through coun- 
cils, through state branches, and finally through the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. The fact 
that it is national in scope at once raises the influence, 
services, and responsibilities of the parent-teacher as- 
sociation, just as the exponent increases the power of 
the factor in mathematics. 

Personally, I am glad to belong to an organization 
that is nationwide, not so much because of its bigness 
or pretentious “front”; not because of the high-sound- 
ing titles of its officers or because of the imposing 
appearance of its published reports and yearbooks. 
These are all right and serve effectively very useful 
purposes; but to me the importance of membership 
in the P.T.A. lies in the fact that because it is national 
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it is American. 


It is important because it is con- 
cerned with the child as a child and not because he 
is a southern child or a Catholic child or a Chinese 
child, or a millionaire’s child. It is important because 
it alone is able to give to you, a parent in California, 
or to your cousin, a parent in Maine, or to me, a 
parent in Alabama, the American point of view as to 
what our schools must be and do if our children are 
to be trained to live worthily and happily the American 
life. 





"Taxus WE SEE how within the P.T.A. the needs of all 
are met with astonishing completeness, how it lays 
a foundation for each individual to study the human 
values of his day and to work out, within the frame- 
work of democracy, a solution to these problems. It 
is this objective which has found ready acceptance 
in the philosophy of tremendous numbers of parents 
and teachers. Nowhere has it been more clearly ex- 
pressed than in the words which are familiar to all 
parent-teacher workers— 


The parent-teacher organization has a threefold 
purpose: to know the child through child study and 
parent education; to cooperate with the schools and 
other educational agencies in his training through 
shared participation with teachers and educators; 





and to control and build his environment through 
the development of public opinion and civic activity, 

The parent-teacher association brings together in 
one organization those parents, teachers, and other 
adults who are in essential agreement as to the 
importance to society of all that concerns children 
and youth and are interested in developing activi- 
ties based upon this belief. The scope of this en- 
deavor includes work in connection with all phases 
of education, from the earliest experience in the 
home and nursery school through the elementary 
school, the highschool, and the college. It includes 
activities in the fields of parent education and adult 
education. 

The parent-teacher association provides an oppor- 
tunity for the membership to share in the joint re- 
sponsibilities of the home, the school, and the com- 
munity. The test of achievement is the growth and 
development of a membership which through par- 
ticipation responds intelligently and purposefully to 
all the demands of a new citizenship for a new day. 


It is not too much to say that the parent-teacher 
association serves the most noble purpose known to 
man—to fit the oncoming generation to play an active 
and intelligent role in the drama which is human life, 
I like to think of the parent-teacher association as a 
great river, gathering its water from many tributaries, 
expanding its power as it flows, and finally, emptying 
itself into one all-receiving ocean—the children and 
youth of America. 


—ELIzaABETH BALDWIN HILL 
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Books 


In 
Review 


As THE Pines Grow. By Evelyn Voss Wise. D. 
Appleton-Century Company, New York. 1939. 
256 pages. $2.00. 


Ix THIS SIMPLE sToRY of the southern Minnesota 
farming country we watch the growth of Peter Beres- 
ford. At the opening of the book he is a shy, quiet lad 
of thirteen, denied the annual visit to the circus because 
he must cut alfalfa. We leave him ten years later, just 
free of the World War army years and fitting the 
puzzle pieces of his life together again among his own 
people. 

The story touches many questions of broad scope. 
To what extent has a strong-spirited father the right 
to attempt to realize in his son his own thwarted 
dreams? Is a boy capable of finding his own place in 
life in spite of parental domination? How much re- 
sponsibility should parents place on adolescents, that 
they may grow into sturdy, dependable adulthood 
without the warping of young spirits? We meet the 
German and Scandinavian farmers who turned with 
confidence to Peter’s father for counsel, and realize 
again the family problems common in their hard- 
earned homes. We see the rolling up of the hatreds 
and persecutions born of the War and the toll they 
exact. We watch the efforts of a father and son to 
reach understanding. Some of the problems are only 
sketched, perhaps inevitably in a story with such 
framework and proportions. 

It is a story we have read often, it is true, but it is 
a pleasant one that carries through to the last page. 
One wonders a bit at some of the details. Could a boy 
of eleven have broken colts which the hired man re- 
fused to go near? Do even children old for their years 
talk quite as much like grown-ups as Sonia and Peter? 
Never mind, maybe Hank was just naturally afraid of 
colts. Maybe we have never chanced to meet children 
trained as the young Beresfords were. 

The pines, the picnics, the winter cold, Peter’s long 
rides on his beloved Patti, all the neighbors—Mrs. 
Klinger, Angus, and the others—they are all here. 
Growing is slow, in pines or boys, but given the long 
years, loving nurture, and freedom to develop as nature 
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wills, both pines and boys will overcome all ordinary 
vicissitudes to reach full maturity. If one watches 
these friends, instead of living with them, one does 
watch them with attentive interest. 


—ELEANOR SALTZMAN 


Lanp For My Sons. By Maribelle Cormack and Wil- 
liam P. Alexander. Illustrations by Lyle Justis. 


D. Appleton-Century Company, New York. 1939. 
312 pages. $2.00. 


‘le “JUNIOR NOVEL,” of which Land for My Sons is 
a recent and distinguished example, holds a some- 
what precarious place between children’s stories and 
grown-up fiction—precarious because young people, 
as they grow up, more often clear this interval at a 
single leap than pass slowly through a period of transi- 
tional reading. But Land for My Sons has a special 
claim and chance to live. Its claim is that it presents 
the American Revolution, not one corner only or only 
as it concerned some special hero, but for its course 
along the frontier and as it concerned our history at its 
turning-point. Its chance is that a special audience 
needs junior fiction that so presents this period as last 
year Elsie Singmaster’s Rifles for Washington pre- 
sented it from the standpoint of the common soldier. 
This audience is made up of girls and boys whose ac- 
quaintance with this period, so far as stories have given 
it to them, has been too often based only on the con- 
ventional combinations of powder and panniers, red- 
coats and renegades, that pass so often as children’s 
stories of our first great war. 

Land for My Sons has a young hero who in the 
course of the story falls in love with a girl geographi- 
cally and socially at a distance, and in the last chapter 
happily marries her. People known to history come 
into the action. Its real interest, however, is in the 
Revolution itself. One sees it stirring, rising on the 
frontier, the forces that brought to this new land 
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peoples so divergent acting to bring them together in a 
common cause at first felt rather than defined. Certain 
scenes will be remembered not only for what they show 
but for what they mean; this account of the Battle 
of Bunker Hill leaves a young reader convinced that 
here was not only a new way of fighting but something 
new to fight for. The background of the time is indeed 
more likely to be remembered than the people who play 
their parts against it; if they were equal to their sur- 
roundings this would be a remarkable novel. As it is, 
it gave me, and I feel sure it will give anyone with 
capacity to take part in a book, an impression of 
having taken part, if only as spectator, in the crucial 
American years between 1775 and 1781. 

(It may be added that the judges in the New York 
Herald Tribune’s Children’s Spring Book Festival for 
1939 chose Land for My Sons as one of the five 
“Honor Books” for special commendation among those 
offered to older young people.) 


—May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Tue Grapes or WratH, by John Steinbeck. New 
York: The Viking Press. 1939. 619 pages. $2.75. 


L IS WORTH IT, worth all the talk, all the anticipation, 
all the enthusiasm. Here, in The Grapes of Wrath, is 
the epitome of everything John Steinbeck has so far 
given us. It has the humor and earthiness of Tortilla 
Flat, the social consciousness of In Dubious Battle, the 
passionate concern for the homeless and uprooted which 
made Of Mice and Men memorable. These elements, 
together with a narrative that moves with excitement 
for its own sake, are not mixed but fused, to produce 
the unique quality of The Grapes of Wrath. That 
quality is an understanding of courage—courage seen 
with humor and bitterness and without a trace of sen- 
timentality; courage that exists as the last affirmation 
of human dignity. To convey that understanding with 
passionate conviction, in human terms of mature intel- 
ligence, so that we respond integrally and without 
reservation, is a very considerable thing for a novel 
to do. That is what this novel does. It is by no means 
perfect, but possibly its faults are a measure of its 
worth, in that it triumphantly lives them down. 
The Grapes of Wrath is the story of the new 
American nomads, of the migrant farmers who have 
lost their few acres in the Oklahoma dust bowl to 
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the onward march of tractors and foreclosures. It js 
in particular the story of one family, the Joads from 
a farm near Sallisaw. You have seen them going 
west through Texas and New Mexico on Route 66, 
or you have seen them in Resettlement Administra- 
tion photographs: three generations in a second-hand 
truck, piled high with everything they own. Car after 
car, from Arkansas to California; people with no home 
but the road, no prospects but hope, no resources but 
courage: the thirty-niners in the uncovered wagons. 

With this material Steinbeck has done what, accord- 
ing to at least one theory, cannot be done: he has 
made a living novel out of the news in the paper, out 
of contemporary social conditions. In Land of the 
Free, Archibald MacLeish wrote a sound track to 
the Resettlement Administration’s documentary stills. 
He looked at the pictures of the plow-under farmers 
and wrote a poet’s abstract statement, pared down to 
gaunt monosyllables, of a seemingly insoluble problem. 
Steinbeck has looked at the Oklahoma farmers them- 
selves—the “Okies” in Salinas County, California, 
driven from camp to camp, finding no work, not al- 
lowed to settle. What he has written about them is 
a narrative: colorful, dramatic, subtle, coarse, comic, 
and tragic. For what we have here is not a social 
novel like most social novels. It is instead what a 
social novel ought to be. When you read it, you are 
in contact not with arguments, but with people. In 
its affirmation of man’s courage in desperation lie the 
human significance and value of The Grapes of Wrath. 

One warning. It is only fair to say that there are 
conservative readers whom the language used by the 
Joad family will offend. In my opinion, all the dia- 
logue is necessary and right; Steinbeck’s ear is perfect, 
and he lets the Joads talk with uninhibited coarseness. 
I think this is vital in a serious book like The Grapes 
of Wrath, and that it would be obscene to write the 
dialogue otherwise; but I realize that some readers 
will feel differently. 

But The Grapes of Wrath is good enough to live 
down more than this. Mrs. Roosevelt spoke recently 
of the need for a novelist who can interpret what is 
going on in this country among the kind of people of 
whom book readers in general know little—people 
like the Joads. John Steinbeck is the novelist. He 
knows what the country is doing to the Joads, and 
what goes on in their minds and emotions. 


—GEORGE STEVENS 
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Parent-Teacher Study Course for 1939-1940 


AMERICAN YOUTH 


Tue many problems of youth in the modern world and the consequent attempts to solve 
these problems on the part of both home and school have awakened parents and teachers 
as never before to the role of youth in our democratic society. It is, therefore, the purpose 
of the parent-teacher study course for 1939-1940, outlined and directed by Dr. Ada Hart 
Arlitt of the committee on Parent Education for the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, to present the facts concerning modern youth—his interests, attitudes, abilities, 
and personal characteristics. The thoughts and feelings of American young people today 
will have much to do with the course of American history tomorrow, and what they think 
and feel will not be greatly influenced by what parents and teachers say to them. What 
they learn from their own experience in their daily lives will mean more than anything 
we try to tell them. And it is to what they actually experience that parents and teachers 
must contribute if they are to help them over these difficult years. 


By WM. McKINLEY ROBINSON 
The Farmer Has a Son 7 (See Page 19) 
I. Pertinent Points 


1. A study of Who’s Who In America and other such books reveals the fact that 
leadership has come from the country as much as from city areas. 
2. Studies have shown that the number of years children spend in school is more 
important than any other factor in producing high farm incomes. 
3. All fields “must be more adequately manned if rural life is to be sufficiently 
satisfying to offset the lure of the city’s bright lights, if we are to be content that 


rural communities are to be the environment in which a large part of this nation’s 
future citizenry is to be reared.” 


II. Questions to Promote Discussion 


1. What are some ways in which farm life provides opportunities for children to 
reach a high standard of development? 


2. How can farm life be made more interesting for rural youth? 
3. What are some needs of youth on the farm? 


4. How can rural parent-teacher associations meet these needs? 


References 


1. “We Need Intelligent Leaders.” Helene Heye. National Parent-Teacher, 
January 1939. 


2. “Friends and Neighbors.” Robert P. Tristram Coffin. National Parent-Teacher, 
March 1939. 


3. “City and Country—Give and Take.” Ernest Burnham. National Parent- 
Teacher, April 1939. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


. HE study course article, “The Farmer Has a Son,” for use at the September meet- 

ing of our parent-teacher study groups appears in this issue. The August-September 
issue will carry the article, “Sing a Song of Sixpence” for the October meeting. Throughout 
the year each month’s issue will contain the study course material for the following month. 
This procedure will provide greater opportunity for securing supplementary materials and 
otherwise developing the topic and the method of its presentation. 
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Our Contributors 


Wars G. Carr is director of research of the 
National Education Association and secretary of the 
Educational Policies Commission, and a familiar fig- 
ure to parent-teacher people. Author of the introduc- 
tory article in our series based on The Purposes of 
Education in American Democracy, Dr. Carr was one 
of the speakers at the National Convention, and before 
the summer is over will have been a guest at several 
state conventions. 


As assistant director of the Flint Guidance Center, 
Marre Sxopak is engaged in clinical work with chil- 
dren presenting adjustment problems. Her particu- 
lar interest in foster children has stimulated her work 
with local children’s agencies in making pre-placement 
and pre-adoption examinations. She has recently pub- 
lished a new study of children in foster homes. 


Our own Apa Hart Aruitr is with us this month. 
Coming from a well-known author, psychologist, and 
parent education specialist, Dr. Arlitt’s words are 
always significant. Her recent book, The Adolescent, 
has received wide acclaim by parents, teachers, and 
students who desire an understanding of the most 
important problems of the adolescent. 


For the article which opens the Parent-Teacher 
Study Course for 1939-40 we are indebted to Wo. 
McKin.ey Rosinson, another member of our parent- 
teacher family who speaks with authority in his field. 
Dr. Robinson has long been recognized for his out- 
standing administrative work in rural education as well 
as his teaching and lecturing. 


Our readers will remember Doveias STaPLeTon’s 
former appearance in last November’s issue. Then 
he was just “A Father Growing Up.” His second ap- 
pearance finds him speaking with more authority on 
parenthood. Actor, author, and parent, Mr. Staple- 
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ton seems to be well on the way to achieving a suc- 
cess in the third of his chosen professions. 


Georce D. Sropparp, director of the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station, has contributed much to 
parents’ and teachers’ understanding of childhood, 
His work in the field of the child’s mental growth has 
already begun to answer many of the baffling problems 
in this pioneer field of education. 


ELEANOR SALTZMAN, well-known author, May Lam- 
BERTON BECKER, book review editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune, and Grorce STEvENs, editor of the 
Saturday Review of Literature, contribute this month’s 
book reviews. Mr. Stevens’ review is reprinted by per- 
mission of the Saturday Review of Literature. The 
editorial is from the pen of Howard M. Bell, of the 
American Youth Commission of the American Council 
on Education. Mrs. James Firrs Hi, a vicepresi- 
dent of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
presents the tenth and last article of our series on the 
Guiding Principles for parent-teacher associations. 


We are grateful to the following parents for sharing 
their summer vacations with us: Bess N. Rosa of the 
University of North Carolina, Neva GaLBREATH 
Givens of Washington, D. C., Ernest G. Ossorne of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Louis A. 
PECHSTEIN, dean of the College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, and KATHARINE WHITESIDE TAYLOR, 
author of Do Adolescents Need Parents? 
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National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers 


To promote the welfare of children and youth in 
home, school, church, and community; to raise the 
standards of home life; to secure adequate laws 
for the care and protection of children and youth. 


To bring into closer relation the home and the 
school that parents and teachers may cooperate 
intelligently in the training of the child, and to de- 
velop between educators and the general public 
such united efforts as will secure for every child 
the highest advantages in physical, mental, social, 


and spiritual education. 





























